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Irrelevant Controversy. 


—— 


PART THE SECOND. 
a. 


WE have said enough in a former article to illustrate the point on 
which we are arguing—that of the utter irrelevancy of so much 
of the modern Anglican controversy—of which irrelevancy we 
have never met a more perfect example that in Dr. Littledale’s 
Plain Reasons. No doubt there will always be controversialists 
who will find sufficient occupation in discussing to the utmost 
even the most minute and trivial points which can be raised 
between the two contending sides. We owe it to the truth and to 
the Church to scotch every single member of the multitudinous 
brood of falsehoods which swarms over the face of the whole 
earth. A museum might be filled with the various specimens 
| of the genus Mendacium—the lie which is a pure lie and 
nothing else, the lie which is “founded on fact,” the three 

quarters truth which has just a drop of mendacity to make it 
mischievous, or again, the falsehood which is mainly. ignor- 
ance and misconception, the offspring of prejudice and tradition, 

the maintenance of which in so many minds is more of a mis- 
fortune than a fault. If it is worth while to classify reptiles 
and spiders, and to have a science of poisons, it is certainly worth 
while to have a science of the various shapes and classes of men- 
dacity. Falsehood does more harm in the world than anything 
else, and nowhere is it more mischievous than in the region of 
religion. 

But just for the present we are speaking of practical contro- 
versy—the controversy which looks to the issue of establishing 
on the one hand, or of disproving on the other, the alleged 
Catholicity of the English Establishment. This is the only 
question which is vital to English converts, and it resolves itself 
into a question of sin or of duty. Are they bound, as one side 
asserts, under pain of sin, to leave the Establishment and submit 
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to the Church, or are they bound, under pain of sin, to remain 
where they are, whatever may be the defects and shortcomings 
of the Establishment? That that community has defects and 
shortcomings is, as far as we know, confessed by the class of 
controversialists with whom we are now dealing. They do not 
seem to perceive that if defects and shortcomings, as they deem 
them, do not suspend the duties of its own children to the 
Establishment, it is absurd and self-contradictory for them to 
argue from the defects and shortcomings of its rulers and of its 
children against the claims of the Catholic Church—from the very 
grounds the importance of which they do not recognize in the 
case of their own Communion. In all this discussion there is 
a fundamental truth which we take for granted—the duty of 
obedience and allegiance to the Church. The two sides differ 
as to where the Church is, and on that depends the further 
question, when this obedience and this allegiance are due? As 
to this, the Anglicans, as we have pointed out more than once, 
are practically divided among themselves. Some of them claim 
an amount of dutiful allegiance to what they call “our Church” 
—a “branch,” as they deem it, of the Whole Catholic Church— 
which is altogether strange to Catholic minds, and the allow- 
ance of which virtually, and in regard of authority, transforms 
the “Branch” into the Whole Tree. There is no such allegiance 
to the French Church in France, nor to the Spanish Church in 
Spain. Other Anglicans allow, as Catholics do, that the duty 
and allegiance of the children of the Church are paid to the 
Catholic Church as such, not to any particular part of it, and 
they believe themselves bound to respect the teaching and 
authority of the Whole Church as far as they can ascertain 
them. But, in any case, the duty of allegiance, even though 
there may seem to be defects and shortcomings, as we have said, 
is acknowledged as imperative. The controversy is a strict 
question of right or wrong. Everything that falls short of 
this issue is irrelevant. We are now pointing out that 
neither in his preliminary statement of the question, nor in his 
subsequent treatment of details, does Dr. Littledale face the 
issue fairly. He states the issue falsely to begin with, and the 
rest of the book in no way settles the difficulties of the persons 
for whom he is professing to write. 

What these difficulties are we have shown, at least in a few 
salient instances, in a preceding paragraph. The convert who 
has all Dr. Littledale’s bushelsfull. of dirt thrown in his face 
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may be staggered for the moment, and then he will begin to 
find that he has had not a syllable of answer. He has had 
not a syllable of proof that the Establishment is not schismatical 
as well as heretical, that it is not bound hand and foot by the 
Royal Supremacy, that it has valid orders, that it allows of the 
Adoration of our Lord in His Sacramental Presence, that it 
holds the doctrine of the Sacrifice, and a score of others which 
it seems to deny. He has not hada particle of proof that it . 
has not forfeited—as Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble declared that it 
would forfeit, unless it did something at once which it never has 
done to this day—its claim to teach any Catholic doctrine authori- 
tatively, by its “largeminded tolerance” of contradictory opinions 
on the most solemn points of the Revelation of the God of 
Truth, Who hates a lie. No doubt,—and here is the miserable 
malignity of this kind of controversy, when it is wantonly 
adopted—no doubt the convert has not ready at his fingers’ 
ends the particular answers by which Dr. Littledale’s confident 
assertions must be met. He is told, for instance, that a large 
number of Fathers contradict a certain Catholic interpretation 
of a text of St. Matthew about St. Peter, and he requires the 
assistance of a learned man to show him that the statement is 
the exact reverse of the truth. He is told a number of startling 
things about Indulgences and Purgatory and the abuses of the 
Middle Ages, and certainly, if he has to answer these offhand, 
or to hunt libraries for their answer, he is for the time per- 
plexed. But his perplexity is simply produced by a very 
common and silly artifice—the avoidance of the question at 
issue, and the substitution for argument of bold and groundless 
assertions. These are strong words, but they are not too 
strong for a book in which so many calumnies which have been 
refuted a dozen times are repeated without any correction. 


II. 

We shall say a few words, before we conclude, as to the 
direct answers which may be given to the specific charges urged 
by Dr. Littledale, though the consideration of these answers in 
detail is not to our present purpose. But the simple, honest. 
minded convert, as we conceive, will be able to answer many, 
after a moment’s reflection, for himself. We shall mention, 
before we proceed further, two “ prejudicia,” or preliminary 
answers of a general character, which will, we think, naturally 
occur to such a seeker for truth. He will remember, to, 
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begin with, that he has been taught by the Creeds—not un- 
mutilated by the Anglican Communion—that to believe in the 
existence of a living Church, One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, is 
as much a duty to him as to believe in the existence of the 
Ever Blessed Trinity, one God. All that he has to do is to 
find the Church, and he sees that Dr. Littledale and his book 
do not help him in the search, except, perhaps, in one way. 
For he has learnt also from the words of our Lord, that while 
His Church is to be conspicuous to all, a city on a hill, she is 
also to share His lot on earth, of perpetual persecution, and 
especially the persecution of calumny. He may not at once 
recognize in Dr. Littledale’s wild yet confident charges the 
echoes of the yells and howls of the maddened multitude at 
the “Ecce Homo” or around the foot of the Cross, but at 
least he will remember that as the Master of the House has 
been called Beelzebub, it need not be concluded, if others are so 
called, that they do not belong to His household. He will be 
prepared to find that the true Church of Jesus Christ is not 
only conspicuously and simply One, Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic, but that it is the one Communion in the world 
which all sects outside her unite in denouncing and reviling, 
when they unite in nothing else, the one against which every 
one has a word to say, and a stone to throw. To verify this 
mark of the true Church writers like Dr. Littledale contribute 
not a little in their own miserable manner. The thoughtful 
Christian is prepared, by our Lord’s words, to find the true 
Church the object of the most virulent abuse—and here is abuse 
virulent enough, in all conscience, to satisfy this requirement. 
And, indeed, no one who considers the immense space in 
human history and in the every day life of the world which 
has been filled by the Catholic Church for now eighteen cen- 
turies and a half, will be surprised that, Bride of Christ as she 
is, and with the promise of unfailing life to support her, she 
should have gathered around her, even if no prophecy or type 
had shown that so it was to be, a whole cloud of complaints 
and charges and criticisms and calumnies. She has had to 
confront the world and the unregenerate nature of man in their 
full power, age after age, and if she has had to do this with 
the might of Heaven within her, she has also had to do it by the 
instrumentality of men of like passions, and like weaknesses with 
those whom they had to withstand. They have had to wield 
supernatural authority, to speak in the name of God, to assert 
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an empire, to which the world must bow, to rebuke, to chastise, 
to forbid, to denounce, to smite with the thunderbolts of the 


Eternal King. They have had to stamp out error and heresy 


of every kind, sometimes with crowns on their heads, sometimes 
clothed in the episcopal purple or in the garb of apparent 
sanctity, sometimes puffed out with the breath of popular 
favour. And, still more dangerous, they have had to be 


princes among princes, to share the wealth of the wealthy, the - 


power of the powerful, to administer treasures and govern 
territories, and all this in the spirit and in the name of Him 
Who had not where to lay His head, and Whose kingdom was 
not of this world. Every temptation has been tried on them, 
every seduction has wooed them, when they were bound to 
trample under foot the lion and the basilisk, and when even 
to rest and take their ease in enjoyments innocent to others 
was a sin in those who had so high a commission. And all 
the while they have had to hold up the standard of God’s law 
in the face of a rebellious race, and to defend the minutest 
fragment of the precious deposit of truth against all the subtle- 
ties of human reason and all the ingenuities of the author of 
lies. Who would wonder if, among hundreds of Pontiffs and 
hundreds of thousands of bishops, among millions of inferior 
ministers, neither the choice nor the training of whom has 
always been in her own hands, the Church should have had 
many who have made mistakes, when they were not guaranteed 
against errors,—many false or treacherous or slothful servants, 
many of whom our Lord’s words were true, and who have 
begun “to smite their fellow-servants, and eat and drink with 
the drunken?” What is the use of telling a serious searcher 
for the true Church that he may find scandals? or again, that 
there are many things in it which he will not like, or that he 
will not understand, or that he would not expect? These things 
are all, in truth, no arguments against the Church at all. Toa 
truly philosophical mind they tend the other way. A Church 
against which nothing can be said, which no one can mis- 
represent or find fault with, which presents no difficulties to 
those outside her pale, all calumnies against which refute them- 
selves, all ministers and rulers of which have wielded their 
power irreproachably, none of whose children have given 
scandal, which has known no treasons, no rebellions, no losses, 
no calamities, is a Church which a man might dream of who 
knows nothing either of human nature, or of the power or of 
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the ways of God. It is not the Church which bears from 
century to century the commission and the promise of the 
Crucified—not less laden, as He hung upon His Cross, with 
calumnies and reproaches, than He was racked in every limb 
with unutterable pain. 

This we conceive to be the first general answer which will 
suggest itself to the mind of a sincere and thoughtful seeker for 
the truth on reading such a volume as that of which we are here 
speaking. That is, he will not be surprised to find that a great 
many things can be said against the Church even with apparent 
truth. That it should be so, will in no way prove that she is 
not what she claims to be. She proves her claims, not by the uni- 
versal applause which greets her, but by her own Divine evidences. 
In the second place, there will naturally rise to his mind the 
thought that his only reason for interesting himself at all in the 
question as to the Catholic Church is, that he has ground, more 
or less probable, as it seems to him, for thinking that she may 
be what she claims to be, and that he has hitherto found nothing 
else which can take her place, if she fail him. And he may 
fairly say to himself that if she is the Church, not only is she 
sure to have the abuse of the world, but she is also sure to be 
a great and complicated system with an immense history, with 
a spirit, traditions, customs of thought and habits of feeling of 
her own, which are certain to make the details of her machinery, 
so to speak, only partially intelligible to the eyes of outsiders, 
the daily familiar life and ways and language of her children, 
when they are, as it were, off their guard, strange and outlandish 
to those who do not share her characteristic spirit and tone— 
not because these are really outlandish, but because the critics 
are themselves foreigners. Cardinal Wiseman’s image of the 
stained-glass window, which looks sd strange from outside and 
so beautiful from within, is only the simplest common sense in 
matters like this. The wholé of human experience is on the 
side of the conclusion, that a man who lays down the law as to 
the interpretation of manners and customs of people to whom 
he is a stranger, is certain to pay for his insufferable conceit by 
making the most shameful blunders. Some of our readers may 
perhaps remember the outcry of complaint with which the 
present Cardinal Newman’s supposed speech of Count Potemkin 
at Moscow, on the enormities of the British Constitution, was 
received by his fellow-countrymen. And yet the parallel of that 
speech with the ordinary workings of Anglican and Protestant 
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minds upon the details of Catholicism, with which they make 
themselves acquainted in their prying excursions into our books 
of devotion and the like, is perfect and rigorously accurate. 
The supposed convert will be likely to say to himself, if he has 
any modesty and reasonableness about him, that he cannot 
quite take either his own first impressions or Dr. Littledale’s 
word for all these wonderful things. He will easily suppose 
that Catholics may have their own explanation to themselves 
of the idolatry and superstition and trickery and lying as to 
Divine things which are so freely imputed, not to this or that 
stray writer or teacher among them, but to their Popes and 
theologians and saints and Councils—to the very Church itself 
as speaking by her authorities and rulers. According to writers 
like Dr. Littledale, the Catholic Church is made up, half of liars 
and impostors, and half of fools and dupes. But the explanation 
of these charges will be more easily found, to a modest and 
calm mind, in the not very improbable surmise that Dr. Little- 
dale may not understand what he quotes, and may even some- 
times quote when his authorities say nothing at all of the kind 
which he represents them as saying. After all, he acknowledges 
the Catholic Church to be the largest part of the Christian 
Church, and to have retained the essential truths of the Gospel. 
If so much is true, may it not be likely that a good deal of the 
remainder that Dr. Littledale says against the Church, and 
which sounds so bad, may be the result of his own want of 
intelligence—not to say of an unfortunate violence and rashness 
of judgment, which betrays itself very conspicuously in the 
extreme warmth and virulence of his language? 

These two preliminary considerations will, as we conceive, 
prevent a rightly disposed convert from being altogether 
staggered if he cannot for himself answer all Dr. Little- 
dale’s tirades. He will not care for those, to begin with, 
which prove too much — which deny Orders, jurisdiction, 
sacraments, and all the very essentials of Christian existence, 
to what, at all events, is the Church of the largest body of 
Christians in the world. Nor, in the second place, will he care 
much for those charges which prove too little. All those 
charges will prove too little for him which do not affect the 
question really at issue, “Where is the Catholic Church ?” 
Even if he does not for himself see through the greater part 
of the ineptitudes which are here collected about the honour 
paid to our Lady, or Purgatory, or the administration of Com- 
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munion under one kind, or “false decretals,” or “faith not kept 
with heretics,” and the like, he will be able to brush them 
aside as matters as to which he may find the answer by and 
bye—when he has found the Church. And if he has asked 
the answer to any one of them of a well-informed Catholic, we 
will venture to say that the exposure of Dr. Littledale’s state- 
ments which he has received will be enough to warn him 
against thinking much for the future of anything that comes to 
him on the same authority. Three or four such experiments will 
make him put the book away altogether. The burnt child dreads 
the fire. In any case, what such an inquirer as we are supposing 
will really care for, if he can find it, will be some new contribu- 
tion on the part of Dr. Littledale towards the solution of the 
plain questions as to Unity and schism of which we have 
already spoken. And the only objections to which it will be 
worth his while to pay attention are those which affect that 
question, or which tend to prove that the Church cannot be 
what she claims to be, because she teaches things which cannot 
be received, on any authority whatsoever. On both these points, 
the convert will find little indeed in the pages of Dr. Littledale. 
But if he found a great deal, what would be the effect of the 
objections? Their effect would be, as we have said, directly in 
favour of infidelity—of the denial altogether of the existence 
of a Christian Church. They tend to prove that Rome is not 
Catholic—they do not in any way better the position of 
England. Again and again, it must be repeated, the only 
perfectly relevant controversy is that which relates to the one 
question of the Church. 


III. 


In one respect, it would be an advantage for Catholics if 
all their opponents were as trenchant, as concise, and as abusive 
as Dr. Littledale. In the first place, such books as those before 
us disgust, as we have said, the more Catholic-minded Anglicans, 
and, notwithstanding the sanction of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, and—frohk pudor /—of the Church Union, we cannot 
believe that the men of the school of Liddon, Wagner, Carter, 
and others, can have sympathy with such a production. In the 
second place, Catholic writers, who have few enough incentives 
to bestir themselves to compile exposures and answers which 
those who will read them do not want, and those who want 
them will not read, are in a certain sense forced, by the very 
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audacity of the attack, to deal one by one with misrepresenta- 
tions which have seldom been collected in so handy a form. 
Cardinal Newman said the other day that we were not in the 
habit of keeping a catalogue of Protestant scandals. But a few 
more such writers as Dr. Littledale will force us to collect a 
Dictionary of Protestant slanders. There, once for all, in some 
well-digested volume, may be collected the various charges, old 
and new—the latter very few in number—which are from time 


to time brought up, over and over again, to hinder some perse- ~ 


cuted girl or wife, some governess or curate or student at a 
College, from following the call of;conscience in submission to 
the Catholic Church. Even dictionaries are amusing, and this 
would be amusing in its own sad way, and, above all things, 
it would help the unfortunate Catholic “convert ” who has fallen 
into the clutches of one of those amiable but not very manly 
disputants, who never touch the main point, but dance about 
from False Decretals to Purgatory, and from Purgatory to 
Communion under one kind, and from Communion under one 
kind to John Huss, and from John Huss to the Chinese mis- 
sionaries, and from the Chinese missionaries to the “Votive 
Mass of the Blessed Trinity,” and so on. Any handy book 
of the kind of which we speak would be invaluable to such a 
victim, as enabling him, by turning over the pages rapidly, at 
least to keep pace with his voluble “ interlocutor.” 

And now we may proceed to look this collection of charges 
in the face, first generally, and then separately. Any investi- 
gation of this kind must begin by a general survey of the 
indictment. Such a general survey may not only be useful in 
itself, but it may help us to some extent to an understanding of 
the tactics which this controversialist pursues—not now, unless 
we are mistaken, for the first time in his life. We must premise 
that we believe that there are various forms and editions of the 
work of which we speak, and that Dr. Littledale has more than 
once written to the papers to announce changes or corrections or 
additions. We take the publication as it was sent to us for 
review, within the present year, and we cannot be at the trouble 
of tracing the various stages of the indictment. For our present 
purpose, it is not at all necessary that we should do this. The 
copy before us contains one hundred and sixteen paragraphs or 
headings of various length, of which we may strike off the last 
and the few first as simple conclusions or introductions. Of the 
remaining one hundred and ten the following distribution may 
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be made. In the first place, Dr. Littledale plunges into the 
battle with a number of charges about the “uncertainties” in 
the Catholic Church. She is uncertain in faith, uncertain in 
morals, uncertain in sacraments, even her foundation by St. 
Peter and her inheritance of his privileges is uncertain. This 
takes us to the end of the eleventh section of the work. Then 
there come a dozen or fourteen sections about “creature wor- 
ship,” the invocation of saints, the honour paid to images, relics, 
“the Blessed Virgin more worshipped than God or Christ,” the 
“Mass converted into worship of the Blessed Virgin,” and, in 
short—what no heretic has ever been able to keep himself from 
for any length of time together—the whole question of what is 
called “ Mariolatry.” We are now not far short of a quarter of 
our way through the book, and a number of paragraphs about 
the alleged “denial of the chalice of the laity” carry us on to 
No. 33. Half a dozen paragraphs are then devoted to the 
point of the service in a dead language, and the discouragement 
of the reading of the Bible. Then there are a dozen more 
sections about Indulgences, Purgatory, the alleged “traffic” in 
Masses, and the like. We have now got to No. 52—nearly half 
way through our banquet. Half a dozen more sections are 
given to the untrustworthiness of Roman statements, whether in 
controversy or elsewhere. Here comes in the accusation about 
forgeries of the Fathers, faith not to be kept with heretics, and 
the alleged dishonesty of our controversialists—the last of whom 
who is thus charged is Cardinal Newman. We have now got to 
Section 58. Then follow a number of sections as to which it is 
almost impossible to give any classification. The Church stifles 
conscience, and decries private judgment, she is cruel, intolerant, 
and superstitious, she worships the Sacred Heart, she uses 
amulets and charms, her penances are not like the ancient 
penances, she is a moral failure. The remaining sections of the 
work are more regularly and directly controversial—they treat 
of one side, and of one side only, of the vital question of the 
Church. Dr. Littledale deals, in his own fashion, with the 
claim of the Church to Infallibility, Sections 69—82 ; to Unity, 
Sections 83—90 ; to Holiness, Sections 91—99; and finally to 
Catholicity, Sections 100—114. The plan of this part of the 
book is more worthy of a theologian than the rest—but it is 
disfigured, like all the rest, by a habit of the wildest possible 
assertion and by great incoherence of argument. 

If the line from Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome which we 
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quoted at the end of our last paper is justly applicable to 
Dr. Littledale, we should expect to find him an adept in the 
style of warfare which may be most honourably characterized, 
as the carrying the war into the enemy’s country, but which 
in common conversation is known as the use of the 7% guoqgue- 
That is, Dr. Littledale’s most favourite practice, as it seems to 
us, of all the Protestant modes of warfare, is the charging on the 
Church just the weaknesses and faults which characterize the“ 
communion to which he himself belongs. It is hardly a novelty 
—but he has applied it in more ways than other controver- 
sialists. He is especially great in his condescending and com- 
passjonate kindness, which points out to his adversaries how 
very little they know, as compared with himself, as to their 
own principles and authorities. He seems to have dabbled 
a little in books of canon law—in which it is very easy 
for mere dabblers to find things which will lead them on 
many a wild-goose chase. If we are not mistaken, it was 
Dr. Littledale who made the wonderful discovery, some years 
ago, that all the “Roman Masses” in England were invalid, 
because the proper materials were not used in the making of 
altarbreads. This is Dr. Littledale all over—the assumption 
of recondite and accurate knowledge on a plain matter of 
practice in a communion external to his own,—a matter of 
constant use and great practical importance. Most men would 
feel a little nervous, at least a little modest, in making such 
assertions—Dr. Littledale is superior to all such feelings. The 
present volume furnishes many instances of the same line of 
argument. Such is a very wonderful discovery indeed—that 
on account of the real or supposed scandals of the tenth 
century—“in all human probability, there was not one ecclesi- 
astic in Rome of any rank canonically in possession of his 
benefice, probably not one canonically ordained, unless some 
aged survivor of the earlier period. Accordingly, when the 
first free election took place, there was no one competent to 
elect, and by all canon law the election was void. This breach 
never was healed, so consequently, even if St. Peter was ever 
Bishop of Rome, no Pope for nearly a thousand years has had 
canonical election to the see on Roman principles and the 
claim of apostolicity and heirship to St. Peter is voided.” He 
knows Roman principles so much better than the Romans 
themselves. We noticed in our former article a similar absurdity 





1 The italics in this paragraph are ours. 
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about the rebaptism of clerical converts from Anglicanism, 
according to which “all sacraments administered by these 
clerical converts are on Roman grounds,’ “null, void, and 
sacrilegious.” 

It would not be difficult to give half a dozen instances of 
this remarkably modest line of argument or rather of assertion. 
It is such a pity that the poor Romans don’t come to Dr. Little- 
dale to ask how they must keep their Church from the very 
most elementary dangers, such as not having proper altar-breads, 
or not knowing how to escape sacrileges every day of their 
lives, or the terrible danger of losing the succession itself of the 
Roman Pontiffs. They are tossing about, poor creatures, in 
very leaky vessels indeed, while their compassionate critic rides 
the storm securely—in the bark, not of Peter, but of Parker! 
We have already said what the converts whom Dr. Littledale is 
so anxious to save from precipitating themselves out of the alto- 
gether secure and indisputable jurisdiction of the “ Bishops” of 
Queen Elizabeth’s ordinal, into the communion which has quite 
certainly forfeited all jurisdiction and all apostolicity, will 
probably think of these wonderful discoveries. They will think 
them quite too clever by half. And, perhaps, some of them 
will ask what has become of the Church of God, if half what 
Dr. Littledale says of the Roman Communion be true? But 
he never seems to quail before the danger of driving people 
to infidelity. It does not matter whether they are infidels—so 
long as they are not Catholics. It is quite clear from this and 
other instances that we do not exaggerate when we say that this 
controversialist directly argues that the “Roman Communion ” 
has lost all the privileges and gifts of the Church. 

However, it may fairly be questioned—though it seems a 
strong thing to say this of a person who writes on holy truths, 
and is a minister of religion—still, it may fairly be questioned 
whether Dr. Littledale himself believes the charges which he 
proposes to others to accept on his authority. He says in his 
opening sentences that he does not write for born Catholics, 
and he speaks of the Catholic Church, in the body of his work, 
as having preserved the main doctrines of the Gospel, though 
with many corruptions, as being a part, and the largest part, of 
the Church in his sense. But if the “Church of Rome” has 
lost what Dr. Littledale elsewhere declares her to have lost, simple 
charity ought to force him to invite “born Catholics” to leave 
her, as well as to warn “converts” against joining her. Again, 
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his great anxiety about our altar-breads must be supposed to 
imply that our priests are priests, and in the same way, his 
long argument about the “denial” of the chalice must at least 
be taken to imply that we have a chalice to deny. It is clear 
that many of his ingenious arguments, if they are pushed to 
the natural issue, deny to the Roman Church, succession, 
sacraments, and all. But we must leave him to settle with 
his own readers the apparent inconsistency of his argument. 
Our present point is the illustration from the work before us 
of the remark which we have made as to his favourite line of 
controversy, and as it will be seen, it may not be unimportant 
for the general consideration of the question to have done this. 


IV. 

We say, then, that it is curious how consistently and per- 
sistently Dr. Littledale attacks the Catholic Church on those 
very points as to which his own case is the weakest. We have 
enumerated the main points of his charge. There is the uncer- 
tainty of things in the Catholic Church, in the first place. This 
charge relates to the certainties and securities which Christians 
ought to have. - There is a charge, in the second place, about 
creature worship and the like, which for the purposes of our argu- 
ment we shall call a charge touching the right performance of the 
duty of worship. The next charge is about the supposed muti- 
lation of the sacrament of Holy Communion by administering it 
under one kind—and this we may class, for the purpose now 
in view, as a charge relating to imperfect doctrine and practice 
about the sacraments of the New Law. Then there comes a 
charge about the Scripture, which in the same way we shall class 
as a charge relating to the right or wrong use of the Word of 
God. The charges about Purgatory, Indulgences, Masses, and the 
like, belong to the general head of the doctrine and practice con- 
cerning the faithful departed and our duties to them, the means 
which God has given us of assisting them, the exercise of the 
power of the keys in the remission of pain, as distinguished from 
the remission of guilt, and as to the Holy Sacrifice of the Altar. 
In the same way, the charges which are here made—with unusual 
offensiveness and coarseness of language even from an Irish 
Protestant controversialist—as to untrustworthiness, forgeries, 
and the like, may be considered generally as belonging to the 
question of the due regard to truth. What is said about the 
stifling of conscience and intellect suggests, in like manner, the 
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question as to the due regard to those gifts of God under the 
two systems respectively. For our readers will see that we are 
thus classifying the materials before us with a view to such a 
contrast. Amulets and charms and things of that kind, with 
which the following pages are occupied, suggest the question of 
the tendency to superstition. When we come to the later 
portions of Dr. Littledale’s work, in which he challenges the 
claims of the Catholic Church to the four great notes of Unity, 
Holiness, Catholicity, and Apostolicity, we are on ground more 
usually traversed by serious theologians than that over which 
he has taken us in his former sections. 

Now, it seems to us that it will help to the raising to an 
altogether higher level of the whole character of our considera- 
tions concerning a book like that before us, if we deal with the 
several heads under which Dr. Littledale’s charges fall, in the 
light of the contrast which is here suggested between Catholic 
and Protestant teaching and thought on these heads in general. 
Dr. Littledale is very careful, as we have already pointed out, 
to confine himself to attack, and not to enter on any defence, 
But it is simply absurd to suppose that any sincere mind can 
allow itself to be thus cajoled. We must, moreover, judge of 
Dr. Littledale’s own position by the line which he takes in his 
assault on Catholicism, and, as he puts himself forward as the 
champion of the Anglican Establishment in particular, though 
he says very little in defence of that Establishment, it is only fair 
to see what is to be said as to the position of that Establishment 
on the points concerning which the questions before us have 
been touched by its defender. And here we see at once that 
the attack is made, as we have said, just on those’ points where 
the Anglican Establishment is liable to very severe blame in 
the mind of any Catholic. There is scascely a head of all those 
enumerated, as to which it is not fair to say that Anglicanism 
sins grievously by departure from the standard of antiquity and 
of the Catholic Church throughout the world, even taking as 
the Catholic Church throughout the world what Anglicans 
profess to consider entitled to that name. We shall state briefly 
our reasons for this remark in general, before we proceed to 
consider the several heads of Dr. Littledale’s charges one by one, 

In the first place, as to uncertainty, who can doubt that 
the very atmosphere of Anglicanism is one of uncertainty and 
doubt? The matter seems almost too clear to need stating. 
It is the common complaint of thousands of souls, who are 
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driven to the doors of the Catholic Church by this one motive, 
perhaps, more than by any other. We shall see, when we come 
to compare the kinds of uncertainty to which Anglicans are 
subject by the very fundamental conditions of the existence 
of their so-called Church, with the “uncertainties” which 
Dr. Littledale objects to Catholics, on which side the balance 
practically inclines, and the investigation of this question, as 
far as we are able to carry it, will show us something as to the 
standard to which the appeal ought to be made, and as to the 
practical means at the disposal of all who believe in the exist- 
ence of a Church at all, of settling the controversy. Again, as 
to the question of worship. If Protestants—and on this point 
all Anglicans are Protestants—object to the Catholic Church 
that she encourages or teaches the payment of an undue amount 
of honcur to creatures, it is open to Catholics to find the gravest 
reasons for charging Protestants with an enormous amount of 
neglect of honour to God, to our Lord’s Sacred Humanity, to 
the Blessed Sacrament, to the Blessed Mother of God, to the 
saints, to holy things and persons and seasons and places in 
general. Here we touch at once a large question, not to be 
settled by garbled quotations or false statements, like that 
which we exposed in a former number about the “ Votive Mass 
of the Blessed Trinity,” but by an appeal to Christian principles 
and Christian doctrine regarding worship, and especially as to 
the new range of objects of worship or veneration introduced by 
the fact of the Incarnation. We pass on to the attack made on 
the Church about the administration of the Holy Communion 
in one kind. This touches, as we have said, the whole doctrine 
and practice concerning the sacraments of the New Law, and 
one really wonders how a man who must, at all events, have 
some little knowledge of antiquity, and who actually, if we 
remember right, tries in one place to excuse the language of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles about the five sacraments which 
Anglicanism has rejected, can venture on such a ground of 
controversy. . Of course the plain truth is that there are few 
points on which the Anglican Establishment has more to answer 
for and less justification to plead, than its conduct as to the 
seven sacraments of the New Law. Catholic controversialists 
ought to thank Protestants like Dr. Littledale for bringing the 
question on to this ground. 

The same may most certainly be said about the attack on 
the Church on the ground of its care regarding the use of Sacred 
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Scripture. The issue of the doctrine and practice of Anglicanism 
concerning the interpretation of Scripture by private judgment, 
and concerning the promiscuous use of Sacred Scripture, is seen 
in the swarm of Protestant sects, many of them the most hideous 
deformations of Christianity that can be imagined. It is seen 
in the utter disregard of tradition and of Church authority, 
which is the one principle which all these sects have in common, 
and in the wild and blasphemous teaching which so many of 
them have founded upon distorted passages of Scripture. Not 
even the Jews themselves have been so unfaithful to the right 
end and use of Sacred Scripture as the Protestants. Their sins 
in this respect cry out to Heaven. And as for superstition— 
to anticipate another head of Dr. Littledale’s charges—what can 
be more utterly superstitious than the idea of converting heathen 
nations by sending them shipsful of badly translated Bibles ? 
Catholics are quite ready to meet their assailants on the ground 
of the use and abuse of Sacred Scripture. Nor is the case 
different when we come to the subjects of Indulgences, Purgatory, 
the Mass, and so on. On all these heads there are the gravest 
charges hanging over the Establishment. It is little to be 
wondered at that those who look upon the saints of God as 
nothing more than a number of dead men and women, those 
who can live in the midst of a world peopled by angels watching 
over the children of men, without ever thinking of them, those 
who know nothing of the Sacramental Presence of our Lord, 
and the other realities of the Kingdom of God, should not only 
deny Purgatory, but practically lay aside even the prayers for 
the dead, which the natural instincts even of the heathen taught 
them. Protestants have cut themselves off from the Church on 
earth and the Church in Heaven—it is no wonder they should 
cut themselves off from the suffering Church in Purgatory. No 
doubt, if the doctrine as to Indulgences is misunderstood, it is a 
mischief—but what if the doctrine of the Sacrament of Penance 
itself has been altogether laid aside? No doubt, if there are 
any superstitious uses about Masses, it is wrong—but what if 
the whole doctrine of the Holy Sacrifice itself has not only 
been allowed to fall into oblivion, but has been purposely and 
deliberately excluded from Prayer Book, Ordinal, Articles, and 
the whole of Christian life? Here, again, a few moments of 
consideration show that the enemy of Catholicism has brought 
his argument from topics the use of which insures his own 


defeat. 
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We have said nearly enough to indicate the line of thought 
which, as we think, is suggested to the simple Christian mind 
by a book like the present. As for the next batch of charges, 
that for instance of untrustworthiness and falsification, we should 
be inclined to answer ‘Dr. Littledale out of his own mouth. We 
quoted last month from a paper of Mr. C. Wood’s a passage 
of Dr. Déllinger, who says that three fourths of the common 
Protestant polemics consist of “misunderstandings, logomachies, 
and wilful falsifications, and relate to personal and therefore 
accidental things.” If we simply wished for an argumentative 
victory, we should be glad indeed to take Dr. Littledale himself 
as the measure and specimen of the truthfulness and trust- 
worthiness of Protestant controversialists. The words “ wilful 
falsification” are Dr. Dollinger’s and not ours—but charges of 
quite equal strength are made freely against Catholics by Dr. 
Littledale in the course of his work. We do not make Pro- 
testants in general responsible for the great calumnies of which 
a book like this is so full—and it must be remembered, that 
a charge, which was a simple calumny in the mouth of its first 
inventor, may be repeated through mere carelessness by others 
after him. But Dr. Littledale, at least, cannot complain, if his 
own carefully written work be quoted as at least an average 
specimen of the “trustworthiness ” of Protestantism. And, in his 
language, there is no middle term between truth and mendacity. 
His common charge against Catholic writers is not that they 
are mistaken or careless, but that they lie. 

With regard to the concluding sections of the work of which 
we are speaking, the remark which we have been illustrating as 
to the line of his argument holds good as well as with the 
former portions of his book. It will be easy to see, when the 
time comes for an examination of the details of the argument— 
such as it is—how entirely the writer avoids committing himself 
to any theory or statement by which the claims of the Establish- 
ment to Catholicity can be tested. It seems impossible for 
Dr. Littledale to state his opponent’s case with even moderate 
fairness, and this incapacity is nowhere more evident and 
conspicuous than in these concluding sections. There is 
perpetual confusion between what he calls the “‘ local church’ 
of Rome,” and the Catholic Church in communion with the See 
of St. Peter, as to its centre and head, and it is only requisite to 
point out this to make a large portion of these sections plainly 
irrelevant. But the point on which we are now insisting is, that 
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the subject-matter of these last sections belongs exactly to that 
sphere of the controversy as to which it is all important for an 
Anglican writer to attempt to justify the Anglican position. 
This, we need hardly say, has not even been attempted by 
Dr. Littledale. ¥ 
Wa 

The considerations which we have been urging make it 
easier to form an accurate estimate of the value of this contri- 
bution, nominally to the defence of Anglicanism, but in truth 
to the common current stock of abuse of Catholicism. If we put 
aside the charges as to “uncertainty,” and the later sections, in 
which the author attacks the Church, more or less, on the 
ground of the two great “Notes,” we find that his appeal 
throughout is to the commonest Protestant prejudices, and 
must rest on that for its hopes of success. It is common 
Protestant prejudice, in the more respectable sense, that suggests 
the foolish interpretation of Catholic language in the sections on 
“creature worship.” It is the same prejudice which suggests 
the perversion of authorities, where the writer treats of the 
administration of the Holy Eucharist under one kind. - It is 
the same prejudice which disfigures history and facts on the 
use of Scripture, and which so violently distorts the com- 
mentaries of the Fathers on the text on which the prerogatives 
of St. Peter rest. The Ritualists profess to bé nearer the 
Catholic doctrine on all these and other points than common 
Protestants, and here we have one of these Ritualists going 
beyond ordinary Anglicans in the extravagance of his mis- 
representations. As prejudice is the cause of the distortion of 
evidence on the part of the writer, so it will be the only ground 
on which his statements will be readily accepted by any reader. 
On all these points of which we have been speaking, Protestants 
are so far from the true Christian principles that they naturally 
and inevitably misunderstand Catholic statements and practices. 
True, the confutation of Dr. Littledale’s charges is easy 
enough, for nothing more is required for that refutation but a 
reference to his authorities, when he gives them; but to change 
the state of mind among Protestants, which alone makes it 
worth the while of any one to deal in such wares, is not easy. 
Protestants altogether misconceive worship, the Sacraments, the 
right use of Scripture, the office of the Saints, the state of the 
departed, the Holy Sacrifices, prayer, and a score of other 
matters. But most of all do they misconceive the Church and 
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the duties of Christians towards the One Body of Christ upon 
earth. This last misconception sustains all the others, and 
makes them possible. If Protestants had once the true idea of 
the Church, as expressed in her Creeds, a thousand such books 
as this would do them little harm. They would either discard 
their statements as irrelevant, or at once set them down as 
necessarily inaccurate and false. 

We are thus brought back to the point from which these 
papers started—the comparative irrelevancy of all controversy 
between England and Rome which does not turn on the 
question of the Church—of Unity and Schism. It will be easy 
to illustrate this by taking the first of Dr. Littledale’s heads of 
accusation again the Church—that of uncertainty. Dr. Littledale 
reveals the essential Protestantism of his own mind in the 
section in which this point is introduced. He tells us that the 
faith was once for all delivered to the saints, and that it may 
not be “changed” even by an Angel from Heaven.? He goes on 
to tell us that “there are two trustworthy witnesses as to what is 
the Christian religion—the Bible, and history.” He is not very 
coherent, but we are trying to do him full justice. For, he tells 
us, the Bible states the facts, and history tells us how the facts 
were understood. Then he has to say something about the 
Fathers. “Because the Church is Christ’s Body, having an 
unbroken supernatural life, the teaching of great Christian 
writers fifteen hundred years ago is as much part of the living 
voice of that Church as anything spoken in our own day—just 
as with us, in civil affairs, all unrepealed statutes and unreversed 
decisions in legal cases, however old, are as much a part of the 
living voice of English law as any recent act or judgment of the 
Courts.” This is the nearest approach to an acknowledgment of 
any authority above his own that we can find in Dr. Littledale. 
But it is very evasive and incoherent. The “unbroken super- 
natural life” of the Church sounds promising, but there is 
nothing at all about the ever living authority of the Church. 
Again, he compares “writers” to statutes and decisions—which 


2 St. Jude iii.; Galat. i. 8. What St. Paul says in his Epistle to the Galatians is 
that if an angel from Heaven preaches any other Gospel beside that preached by 
himself, let him be anathema. The word ‘‘ changed” seems to be substituted by Dr. 
Littledale with a view to exclude all explanation, development, and the like—that is, 
to exclude the office of the Holy Ghost in the ever living Catholic Church, as it is laid 
down by St. Paul after our Blessed Lord. This office Dr. Littledale, as will be seen, 
does not recognize, and substitutes for it private judgment, exercised on the Bible and 
history. 
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is elevating them above the rank of witnesses. Again, does he 
admit that “anything spoken in our day” is as much a part of 
the living voice of the Church as what he finds in “writers” 
fifteen hundred years ago? And why, if the Church has “an 
unbroken supernatural life,’ may we not say ten centuries, or 
five centuries, or one century ago, as well as fifteen? Dr. Little- 
dale is afraid for his life of one thing—any living authority to 
which his own judgment is to submit. He talks about a 
doctrine being found alike in the Bible and in history, or not 
being found in the Bible and in history, but he does not say 
who is to judge whether it is there or not. He is perfectly 
aware, we must believe, that his own test is against him. 
He says, “When we can lay our finger on any particular tenet or 
practice, and say, ‘Up to such and such a date this was unknown 
to Christians, and did not come in till afterwards,’ we have 
disproved its genuineness.” Indeed! When did the Royal 
Supremacy come in? When did baptism by affusion come in ? 
When did the marriage of bishops and priests come in? How 
much of the Creed itself, of the definitions as to the Consub- 
stantiality of the Son, the Procession of the Holy Ghost, and 
the like, existed in the first three centuries? Dr. Littledale is 
not so ignorant as not to be able to answer. 

So far, therefore, as he has committed himself to anything, 
Dr. Littledale stands committed to the theory of Scripture and 
history, interpreted by each man for himself, as the standard of 
truth and of authority. His declared regard for writers of 
fifteen centuries ago comes to nothing ; for who is to interpret 
these writers, but himself? His mention of the “unbroken 
supernatural life” of the Church comes to nothing, for it does 
not include the principle that this “unbroken supernatural life” 
is as vigorous and energetic in the nineteenth century as in the 
third or fourth, and that being so, it is the one best interpreter 
of any records of itself which may be extant from the pens of 
early writers. The whole idea of the living existence of the 
Church of God, with which our Lord has promised to be, and 
with which He is, “all days, even unto the consummation of the 
world,” and in which the Holy Ghost dwells, Whose office it 
is to lead it into all truth, is utterly absent from the mind of 
writers like Dr. Littledale. Having said thus much as to his 
principle of interpretation and criterion of truth, which comes 
ultimately to his own judgment, we may proceed to examine 
one of his heads, and how it is that his charges are supported, 
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We naturally take the first, that as to the “certainty” of English 
teaching and means of grace as compared with the “uncertain- 
ties” of Rome. 
VI. ! 
Certainly, if mere audacity could win a man credit in the 
field of Christian controversy, Dr. Littledale would deserve a 
golden crown. The converts whom he is endeavouring to hinder 
in their progress from England to Rome, are, according to 
Dr. Littledale, in possession of certainty already. “Instead 
of certain truth in faith, morals, and sacraments,” he tells them, 
“the Church of Rome has only guesswork and uncertainty 
to offer them.” He really believes, therefore, that on these 
vital points England has certainty to give, Rome has not. 
England has unimpeached certainty, therefore, as to the faith. 
We shall not pause to inquire what is the criterion of truth 
in the Anglican Communion, whether it aeknowledges the 
Church or not as the authoritative interpreter of Scripture and 
tradition—whether it is possible to discover a coherent and 
clear position on this point in the Anglican formularies. It is 
enough to state, what no one can pretend to deny—that, as 
a matter of fact, the Anglican Establishment is a compromise, 
and that it admits into its ministry, and to its sacraments, 
persons who believe and who do not believe in truths such as 
the following—baptismal regeneration, the real efficacy of the 
sacraments, the necessity of episcopacy, the Presence of our 
Lord in the Eucharist, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the priestly 
power of absolution, Eucharistic adoration (to use Mr. Keble’s 
term), the necessity of communion with the visible Church, and 
a large number of similar truths, on which the whole actual 
exercise and continuity of the spiritual life depends. On the 
other hand, there are a considerable number of what, we 
suppose, Dr. Littledale would allow to be heresies, which are 
certainly tolerated, if not insisted on, by the Establishment. 
A man may hold the Lutheran doctrine of justification, or the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination and reprobation ; he may 
deny the eternity of punishment, he may teach that the “ Lord’s 
Supper” is a simple commemorative rite, or the “subjective 
presence,” and soon. This is certainty! We need not add that 
Sabellianism, and Nestorianism, and Arianism, have before 
now sat unrebuked in the episcopal sees of the Establishment. 
We need not add that at this moment the Establishment teaches 
one set of doctrines by the mouth of my Lord of Lincoln, 
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and its diametrical contradiction by the mouth of my Lord of 
Rochester, or my Lord of Liverpool. The children of this 
benignant mother wander about as they choose. Do they wish 
to be told that they are regenerate in Baptism, or that they 
are unregenerate? There are bishops and priests ready to their 
hand. How many are the sacraments? What am I to do to 
have my sins forgiven? What do I receive when I go to 
Communion? How am I to be justified? Am_I allowed to 
ask the prayers of the saints? Is there an intermediate state 
of purgation? Am I allowed to pray for the dead? These 
are not matters of light and trivial curiosity—and on all these, 
as a matter of fact, the Establishment returns no answer, or an 
ambiguous answer. This is Dr. Littledale’s certainty as to faith! 

Of course the convert knows that on all these points he has 
abundant guidance and satisfaction in the Catholic Church. 
She does not leave him to find out his creed for himself by 
the private study of Scripture and history, aided by his own 
judgment of the witness of writers fifteen centuries old. She 
tells him this is true, and that is false; this is a matter of faith, 
and that is not a matter of faith. The more common complaint 
against her is that she teaches too much. Dr. Littledale cannot 
refrain from throwing this stone also by-and-bye—but for the 
present his cue is that there is no certainty at all in the Catholic 
Church. He knows perfectly well all that we have been saying. 
He knows that the converts whom he.is trying to restrain are 
dissatisfied with his religion just on this very ground, that they 
are ready to think that the Establishment cannot be the Church, 
because its teaching is so uncertain and contradictory. It 
requires some courage to turn the argument round, in the 
face of well known facts, but Dr. Littledale has that courage. 
He has invented a wonderful argumerft to prove, not that 
Catholics are left in any uncertainty at all as to all these 
points on which Anglicans are left without guidance, or rather 
are subjected by the law of their communion to contradictory 
guidances—but that according to his own interpretation of the 
Vatican Council, the Church for the future may be subject to 
this doctrinal uncertainty of which we are speaking. He leaves 
aside the plain facts of the case, that the Catholic Church 
teaches with undeniable certainty and clearness the truth, even 
as he acknowledges, on all these points as to which the voice of 
the Establishment is ambiguous. And, as we shall see him 
doing on other occasions, he diverts the whole discussion into a 
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speculation of his own about what may hereafter be possible—if 
he is a prophet. 

We are sorry to say that, in his statement of the Vatican 
doctrine, Dr. Littledale obliges us to remark, that he very plainly ' 
and clearly says the thing that is not. “It is not only practically 
taught that the ‘living voice of the Church,’ meaning the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the time being”—well, and if the 
Church, as this writer admits, has an “unbroken supernatural 
life,” why may not that life show itself by speech, as well as 
by anything else ?>—“ may at any time modify or alter the old 
belief, just as a Parliament of Queen Victoria may repeal any 
statute of an earlier reign, but that the Pope alone, without 
the consent of the Church, may decide infallibly in all matters 
of faith and morals.” Dr. Littledale here says “the thing that 
is not.” The Church and the Pope, the Church or the Pope, 
the Pope without the Church,—whatever way you like to put 
it—it is not true that the old belief can be “ modified or altered.” 
What has once been defined cannot be reformed, for the simple 
reason that it is the truth. It can be further explained, declared, 
and unfolded, and this, as Dr. Littledale ought to know, is what 
Catholics mean and what the Church teaches. His false 
statement is adroitly shuffled in under his illustration, “just 
as a Parliament,” &c. Catholic truth as to faith and morals 
is not variable, as is the subject matter of the statutes 
of an earthly kingdom, and in this simple statement lies 
the exposure of this false charge. It is only on the false 
supposition that the subject matter of doctrine is in itself 
changeable, that the comparison can have any force at all. 
But truth is unchangeable. It is therefore a simple absurdity 
to compare the defining power, which is of the very essence of 
any living infallible guide, to the legislative power of earthly 
states on contingent and mutable matters. The real. objection of 
Protestants and Rationalists is to the existence of any living 
infallible authority at all, whether that authority resides in the 
Pope alone, or in the Pope in Council, or in the Council without 
the Pope. The Vatican definition has made absolutely no change 
at all as to the possibility of “alteration” of the truth or the 
faith. It has simply cleared up all ambiguity as to the organ of 
Infallibility. Wherever there exists an infallible exponent of the 
law, there exists the possibility of such change as the subject 
matter admits of. But of such change only, and of no other. 
But the subject matter of the definitions of infallibility, whether 
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the organ be the Pope or the Church, is immutable truth. The 
comparison of Dr. Littledale is essentially and flagrantly false. 
In truth, then, the institution in which he would have his readers 
see the cause of instability and uncertainty, which are to contrast 
so painfully with the clearness and certainty of Anglicanism, is 
exactly the provision which the Divine Author of the Church 
has made for stability and for certainty. What would give the 
poor Anglicans clear light what they are to believe in all those 
points as to which they are so uncertain, essential as those 
points are to the very elements of the Christian life, but the 
existence, close at hand, of an authority, whether it were Pope 
or Council, which would answer all their questions as they arose, 
and in which they could recognize the voice of God? We 
imagine that they would find more satisfaction in being told this, 
than in framing an answer to their difficulties for themselves 
out of Scripture and history, even under the guidance of a 
man who quoted both far more truly than Dr. Littledale himself. 

Here, again, we come back to the truth on which we have 
so often insisted. Why is it not true, as Dr. Littledale asserts, 
that “the faith of Catholics now depends on the caprice of a 
single man, who may be himself unsound in the faith, wicked, 
or mad, as several Popes have been?” This is not true, for 
more reasons than one, but most plainly and intelligibly, because 
the Church of God is the Church of God,—because she has 
that “unbroken supernatural life” of which Dr. Littledale ought 
to be very sorry that he ever said a word. We are now reasoning 
about the Church, which has the promise of indefectible strength 
and beauty, built upon the rock against which the gates of hell 
are never to prevail. Dr. Littledale goes on to speak of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception as an instance of a 
novelty forced upon the Church by the fancy of a single man. 
It was defined by the Pope, no doubt, but not before the whole 
Catholic world believed it. Even the blasphemers of this 
doctrine must be aware that it was received with unanimous 
belief, both in East and West, before it was defined, and that 
its definition has never been anything but a source of the 
purest joy to the whole Catholic world. This is something 
very different from the caprice of a single man.* 


+ On this matter of the Immaculate Conception, Dr. Littledale writes so nonsensi- 
cally that we are really inclined to think that he does not understand what it means. 
It is well known that St. Bernard made objections to the unauthorized celebration of 
the feast at Lyons, but it appears certain, first, that the feast was new to him, though 
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VE. 

We may as well pass on to the charge which follows next 
in Dr. Littledale’s catalogue—that the Church has no fixed 
certain standard of morality, and thus is uncertain in her morals. ; 
Here again we find him passing by the plain obvious tests of 
certainty and uncertainty, the simple standards by which the 
two Communions respectively can, and ought to be, measured, 
and fastening upon a speculation of his own, which, if it was as 
true as it is false, would not prove that Catholics were in 
uncertainty as to morals, but that they ought to be. Of 
course, Anglicanism is radiant with certainty—there are no 
cases of conscience, no doubts at all as to the legality of this 
or that. Certainly there is no Anglican moral theology, and 
so far we cannot judge of it by any standard for which it is 
responsible. And it is certainly the need of some guidance for 
consciences which has driven so many Anglicans to take refuge 
in the Catholic Church, as the same result has been produced 
by the uncertainties of Anglicanism as to dogma. On certain 
important points it is commonly found that the laws of morals 


it had been celebrated long before his time both in the East and West, and secondly, 
that he took the word conception in its active sense and thought that the celebration 
commemorated the sinlessness of St. Anne, Dr. Littledale quotes the words of the 
Saint, ‘‘ Where will be the peculiar privilege of the Lord’s Mother, who is to be held 
to be the only one rejoicing in the gift of progeny and in virginity of person, if you 
grant the same to her own mother?” The remainder of the letter proves this to be his 
meaning. Now this mistake was very natural in the days of St. Bernard, when the 
word ‘‘conceptus” had that active meaning, but it is a sign of the grossest ignorance 
in an Anglican controversialist of the nineteenth century. As far as we can make 
out, Dr. Littledale really does not know what every Catholic child knows, that the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception refers entirely to our Blessed Lady’s immunity 
by virtue of the merits of our Lord, from the stain of original sin from the first moment 
of her conception. Probably he has never read any Catholic account of the matter. 
He says that this doctrine takes away from our Lord Jesus Christ that peculiar attri- 
bute assigned to Him by Holy Writ, of being alone without sin.” It does nothing 
of the kind. The peculiar attribute of our Lord is not adequately stated by saying 
that He had no sin, original or actual, but it consists in the absolute impossibility of 
sin in His Divine Person—in His inherent sinlessness, and in His power to be the 
cause of sinlessness, or of the cancelling of sin, in others. The Immaculate 
Conception simply places our Blessed Lady on a level with Adam and Eve 
before they fell. Dr. Littledale’s doctrine takes away from our Lord the attribute 
of being able to merit for His Mother immunity from original sin—of ‘‘ placing 
enmities” between her and Satan from the very beginning of her existence. But, 
as he has quoted St. Bernard, whose mistake we have explained, it is a pity that he 
did not add how St. Bernard concludes his remarks. ‘‘I more especially refer this 
whole matter, as I do all others of the same sort, entirely to the authority and 
adjudication of the Roman Church, and am prepared, if my opinion is different 
from it, to conform myself to its judgment” (See Harper, Peace through the Truth, 


vol. i. p. 353, Seq-) 
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among Protestants is lower and laxer than among Catholics. 
We are not going to enter on topics which might give offence, 
but we may instance the question as to the Christian law 
regarding divorce, and the justification of detraction, on the 
ground of its truth, as points on which good Anglicans have 
often a hard battle to fight and are much perplexed. But, 
just as the ground on which Dr. Littledale built his charge 
about uncertainty of dogma, was the very institution of Papal 
Infallibility by which the most merciful God had provided 
that there shall be no uncertainty, so his ground for the 
charge as to uncertainty of morals is the existence of that 
very branch of sacred study and learning which is cultivated 
for the express purpose of guiding souls in difficulties as to 
what is lawful and what is not. We may imagine the astonish- 
ment of an Englishman in being told that his country had no 
law as to the rights and duties of persons, and on hearing the 
fact proved by a statement that there were a great many law 
courts, and a great many judges, occupied continually in settling 
questions of law as they arise. “A system,” says Dr. Littledale, 
“has been steadily built up called casuistry, for dealing with 
separate cases of sins which at any rate seem to be condemned 
by broad general laws of God.” One of the objects for this 
system, he politely remarks, is to find “excuse for many evil 
things constantly said and done to promote the interests of 
Romanism!” Well—we have lately been employed in studying 
a work in which a great many false things are freely said to 
promote, as it appears, the interests of Protestantism, but we do 
not remember to have found any casuist who would excuse a 
man for talking about what he is absolutely ignorant of, or for 
grossly misrepresenting facts of which he cannot be ignorant. 
Perhaps Dr. Littledale may be acquaint€éd with some certain 
Protestant teaching which justifies these practices. His account 
of probabilism is nearly as absurd as his account of the Imma- 
culate Conception. “It is just as if a man could claim acquittal 
of any crime he had committed, though forbidden by the laws 
of Great Britain, and punished scores of times over by the courts 
of justice, if he could plead that he had got an opinion from 
some tenth-rate barrister that there was no wrong in doing it.” 
Here again, we must say simply, Dr. Littledale says “the thing 
that is not.” This is not probabilism, nor anything like it. It 
is the account of probabilism given by two sets of people—by 
its deliberate slanderers, and by those who know nothing about 
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it. Probabilism is simply the practical application of the prin- 
ciple that a law does not bind our liberty till it is certain. In 
the case alleged as parallel to probabilism by Dr. Littledale, 
the law is as certain as it can be. Where the law has once 
spoken clearly, there is no probabilism. It can only come in 
when the law is clearly doubtful, and the probability on which 
a man may act, if he thinks it right, must be a solid, well- 
founded reason. People who want to cast invidious charges 
against Catholicism are very fond of harping upon probabilism, 
but they greatly misunderstand its nature, and the frequency 
of its use in determining moral obligations. In some cases it is 
simple common sense. In others it has no place at all. The 
real attack is here against casuistry as such. Where people are 
in the constant habit of confession, there must be books of 
casuistry for the guidance of confessors, as there are books of 
medicine and of law for the guidance of doctors and lawyers. 
As soon as Anglicans—perhaps Dr. Littledale knows something 
of the matter and can corroborate our statement—as soon as 
Anglicans took to assuming the power of hearing confessions 
and directing souls, they were obliged to have recourse to the 
Catholic books on the subject—and a great mess they have 
made of their use of them, as was certain when men take to 
books without the aid of traditional training. Dr. Littledale’s 
argument against certainty of morality because there are books 
of casuistry is as absurd as anything in Count Potemkin. Then 
again he goes on to the great Saint of the last century, at whom 
all the men of Dr. Littledale’s stamp must needs have their shy— 
St. Alphonsus Liguori. He says, what is not true, that “all con- 
fessors are bound to follow his teaching in the confessional.” 
What is true is that they may follow it without danger of error, 
if they think it true. He gives a number of examples, of which 
we can only speak in a note. It will there be seen how much 
Dr. Littledale knows about St. Alphonsus Liguori.‘ 


4 Dr. Littledale’s emphasized assertion that ‘‘all Roman Catholic confessors are 
now bound to follow in the confessional’? the teaching of St. Alphonsus is false ; 
and the reason which he adds, namely, that it is necessary to submit to the teaching 
of a Doctor of the Church is a second false assertion; and the declaration that 
Benedict the Fourteenth says so is a third false assertion. What Benedict the 


Fourteenth does say is: ‘‘To constitute a Doctor of the Church three things are 
. and, more- 


necessary, namely, eminent learning, remarkable sanctity of life, . . 
over, the declaration of the Sovereign Pontiff or of a General Council lawfully 
assembled” (De Serv. Dei Beatif. et Beat. Canonizatione, l. iv. p. 2,c. 11). A little 
later in the same treatise Benedict the Fourteenth quotes with approval the words of 
Boniface the Eighth, who (Cap. Gloriosus de Reliq. et Venerat. Sanctorum, in sexto) 
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We may part from this subject of uncertainty as to morals 
with the simple remark that the way to judge of the teaching 


asserted, with reference to the learning required in Doctors of the Church, that ‘‘ by 
it the darkness of error has been dissipated, obscure questions have been elucidated, 
doubts settled, perplexed passages of Scripture unlocked.” This is the nearest 
approach to what Dr. Littledale professes to have found in this place. 

From St. Alphonsus, thus introduced, Dr, Littledale culls a few choice specimens 
of Catholic casuistry, and in every case he either omits words which entirely change 
the meaning, or he detaches a sentence from the necessary cuntext, or, more 
commonly, he does both at once. 

Dr. Littledale asserts (1) that St. Alphonsus teaches, that ‘‘ the actual assassins of 
a man are not equally guilty with their instigator, whom he admits to incur excom- 
munication.” This assertion is false. St. Alphonsus does not say one word about 
equal or unequal guilt, for that is not the subject of his inquiry. What he says is 
that more probably the particular penalty of excommunication (which depends upon 
positive enactment) does not fall wpon any one except the instigator; and for this 
opinion he gives two excellent reasons : first, that the letter of the decree speaks only 
of the instigator ; secondly, that the actual assassins contemplated in the decree are 
infidels who cannot be excommunicated. 

Dr. Littledale asserts (2) that St. Alphonsus teaches, that ‘‘if A murder B in order 
that C may be suspected of the murder, and thereby suffer loss of any kind, A is not 
bound to make C any compensation, unless he be a ‘worthy’ person.” This assertion 
is false. The question is not about ‘‘loss of any kind,” but about loss of a very 
particular kind, and the question is not whether the person who suffers loss is a 
**worthy person,” but whether he can without injustice claim the particular emolu- 
ment of which he is deprived. What St. Alphonsus really says is that, if a man is 
kept by fraud or violence or calumny from the attainment of some object which he 
can justly claim, he is entitled to restitution; but that, if he is kept by those evil 
meanis from the attainment of some object fo which he has no right, the sin does not 
entail the obligation of restitutior. This is simple common sense, and is something 
like saying that he who robs a robber is not bound to indemnify the robber. 

Dr, Littledale asserts (3) that St. Alphonsus teaches that under certain circum- 
stances a clerical adulterer may kill the husband, and he leads his readers to suppose 
that this is a concession in favour of one who is a cleric, and that the object of the 
concession is to avoid an ecclesiastical scandal. Herein he suppresses the necessary 
context and he omits an essential clause. The necessary context shows that the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of killing the husband does not in the least depend upor 
the clerical character of the offender. The case supposes a cleric because the imme- 
diate question is about a purely clerical penalty—‘‘ irregularity ;” but the justifiable- 
ness of the homicide is made to depend simply“and solely and entirely upon a 
circumstance which Dr. Littiedale omits--the right, which even a criminal does not 
forfeit, of defending his own life. And, when Dr. Littledale goes on to say that the 
clerical offender, according to St. Alphonsus, would not incur irregularity if ‘‘ the 
visit was secret, so that he had a reasonable expectation of escaping detection,” he 
leaves it to be inferred that the Church is more solicitous to prevent the scandal than 
the wickedness ; the truth being, according to St. Alphonsus, that the Church refuses 
to inflict censure for homicide, when the blow is struck in self-defence, unless it can 
be shown, not only that there is an accompanying crime, but moreover that the 
struggle for life deserves to be regarded as a necessary result of the commission of the 
crime. Obviously such a discrimination may depend upon the secresy of the visit. 

Dr. Littledale asserts (4) that St. Alphonsus teaches that an adulteress may deny 
her guilt, using equivocation ; (5) that a man may swear aloud to any false statement, 
provided he add some true circumstances in an undertone, unheard by the bystanders; 
(6) that it is lawful to swear to a quibble, or to perjure oneself before a judge, if any 
great loss or inconvenience would follow to a witness from speaking the truth. Here 
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of a communion like the Catholic Church is open to all. The 
moral teaching of the Church is to be found in her pulpits and 


more than ever the omitted context is necessary. In each case the supposition, of 
which Dr. Littledale says nothing, is that the person equivocating has a strict right to 
evade the question. Different theologians may have different opinions about the 
particular method of concealment to be adopted; but all who have studied the 
matter, Catholics and Protestants alike, acknowledge that there are cases in which it 
is not only lawful, but even binding in conscience, to conceal the truth, or, in other 
words, to keep a secret. 

St. Alphonsus speaks of the subject as one of peculiar difficulty (1. iii. tr. 2, $151), 
and every one who has given a little thought to the responsibilities of professional 
men and high officers of state charged with important secrets will certainly agree with 
him to that extent. Dr. Littledale again misrepresents in detail the meaning of the 
holy Doctor. St. Alphonsus thinks that the adulteress cannot be compelled to 
incriminate herself, and that she is in the position of one who says “ not guilty” to a 
judge who has no right to inquire. We may disagree with this conclusion, but there 
is nothing monstrausly wicked in it. Dr. Littledale asserts that St. Alphonsus teaches 
that ‘fa man may swear aloud to any false statement provided he add some true 
circumstances in an undertone unheard by the bystanders.” (The italics are not 
Dr. Littledale’s.) The words italicized are a false translation, and the context shows 
that St. Alphonsus no more meant than said what Dr. Littledale attributes to him. 
He did not mean guidzvis when he said aliguéd, and he did not mean some true 
circumstances when he said circumstantiam veram. He is speaking of cases in which 
awkward questions are asked. The difficulty is familiar to most men; and it is a 
much easier thing to condemn St. Alphonsus, than to say what is the proper way to 
deal with the dilemma. That model of English truth-tellers, Sydney Smith, calmly 
confesses without fear of being thought untruthful, that he has been at last induced to 
publish the Peter Llymley Letters with his other works, after having long denied 
steadily that he was the author of them. Dr. Littledale speaks of a witness being 
permitted to swear to a quibble or to perjure himself before a judge, but he does not 
allude to an important distinction between lawful and unlawful tribunals. ‘* An 
accused person or a witness,” says the Saint, ‘‘who is lawfully questioned by a judge 
cannot use any equivocation.” 

Finally, Dr. Littledale asserts that St. Alphonsus -teaches that a nobleman, 
ashamed to beg or work, may steal to supply his needs if he be poor. Here Dr. 
Littledale surpasses himself. St. Alphonsus teaches, and all men who have not said 
good-bye to common sense and the law of nature teach the same, that when a man is 
actually starving he may take (it is not stealing) as much as he needs there and then 
to save his life. Starting from this axiomatic truth and inherent right which no act of 
kings or parliaments can touch, St. Alphonsus, speaking of noblemen of the very old 
school, imagines a man to whom begging is many degrees worse than death, and will 
not declare that it would be a sin in him to stave off starvation by taking a little food 
without the owner’s permission. It is one thing to say, as St. Alphonsus does, that a 
nobleman in extreme necessity (gravissima necessitas, extrema necessitas) may take 
enough to keep death away, and another thing to say, as Dr. Littledale under- 
stands St. Alphonsus, that ‘‘a nobleman ashamed to beg or work may steal to supply 
his needs if he be poor.” 

Dr. Littledale’s account of what Busenbaum, the Jesuit, teaches, namely, that 
**(1) a very poor man may steal what is necessary for the relief of his own want ; 
and what a man may steal for himself he may also steal for any other very destitute 
person ; (2) any one trying to prevent such a theft may be lawfully killed by the 
thief,” is only an exact repetition of the misrepresentation above set forth. 

Finally, he says something about Escobar which is only worth noticing as a specimen 
of confusion of ideas. Escobar is speaking about the penalty of particular excommuni- 
eation, and Dr. Littledale represents him as speaking about the sinfulness of the act. 
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in her schools, in her sermons and in her catechisms. There 
are thousands of opportunities for any one to examine these. 
We do not deny that the teaching of the Establishment in this 
way is in the main sound and orthodox—but there are many 
practical points as to which it cannot but contrast unfavourably 
with Catholic teaching on the point of certainty. In this case, 
also, therefore, Dr. Littledale’s promise to his converts is falla- 
cious. ; 
VIII. 

We pass on to the alleged uncertainty as to sacraments. 
Here again, if audacity deserves reward, Dr. Littledale should 
be made Archbishop of Canterbury at once. All the world 
knows that the sacraments, in most cases, depend on the 
validity of orders, and that the Anglican Orders are not acknow- 
ledged as valid by any Christian Community or Church except 
their own. From the very beginning, Catholics have turned 
from them with instinctive horror, and by far the great majority 
of Anglican ministers themselves have never believed in their 
own power to do that which is the essential attribute of a 
priesthood in the Catholic sense—to offer the Adorable Sacrifice 
of the Body and Blood of our Lord, to make Him really present 
on the altar by consecration, and absolve sinners from their sins 
by sacramental absolution. There is not a point in the whole 
system of Anglicanism which is so weak as this, and of late 
certain members of the Ritualist body itself have talked about 
remedying the doubtfulness of their Orders by fresh ordinations. 
On the other hand, no community in the world doubts or denies 
the Orders of the Catholic Church ; and it would be absurd if 
such was the case, because then the largest portion of the 
Universal Church, according even to Dr. Littledale, would be 
without the essential conditions of ecclesiastical existence. 
Dr. Littledale knows all this as well as we do, nor will he venture 
to say that he has the slightest doubt as to the perfect validity of 
Catholic Orders. How does he manage to support his objection ? 
Here again he evades the plain standards by which every one 
can form a judgment between the two Communions, and flies off 
to a point on which he can palm off his own speculations on his 
readers. As in the case of morals he turned away from the plain 
facts of the case before his eyes, and said nothing about the 
ordinary teaching of the Church, in order to run his little tilt 
against Probabilism, so here he has a wonderful discovery about 
the doctrine of “intention.” He seems to know nearly as much 
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about “intention,” as about the Immaculate Conception. “The 
uncertainty which hangs over every rite and ceremony of the 
Roman Church... is of the very essence of the system, and 
cannot be set right anyhow. It is due to the doctrine of inten- | 
tion, peculiar to the Church of Rome, and decreed, under 
anathema for rejecting it, by the Council of Trent, according to 
which it is necessary that the bishop or priest who performs any 
religious ceremony should inwardly mean to do what the 
Church intends to be done in and by that ceremony. If the - 
minister withholds this internal assent, either from personal 
unbelief, or from ill-will, or any other cause, the act is null 
and void, and conveys no grace whatever.” He then quotes 
Bellarmine to the effect “that no one can be certain with the 
certainty of faith that he receives a true sacrament, because the 
sacrament cannot be valid without the intention of the minister, 
and no man can see another’s intention.” And then he goes on 
once more, we are obliged to say, to say “the thing that is not.” 
“What this practically means is,’—when Dr. Littledale begins 
to explain what Catholic statements mean, his readers will by 
this time have learnt to be on their guard—“what this 
practically means is that no Roman Catholic can be sure 
that he himself has ever been baptized, confirmed, absolved, 
or given Holy Communion, for even if he be morally certain of 
the honesty and piety of the bishops and priests who have 
done these things for him, he has no warrant at all that they 
have been validly ordained, since the bishop who professed to 
ordain him may have withheld his intention, or have himself 
in turn been invalidly consecrated.” We say that this is simply 
the thing that is not. Bellarmine says truly that no one can be 
sure of a particular act of a particular priest with he certainty 
of faith. This little clause is omitted when Dr. Littledale 
comes to tell us “what this practically means.” Bellarmine 
says nothing at all about the absurdity which Dr. Little- 
dale attributes to him—the certainty which is enough to 
secure against all danger. He is arguing against the heretics 
who required the certainty of Divine faith for individual 
justification. He says that nothing can be certain, with this 
Divine kind of certainty, except what is either immediately 
contained in the Word of God, or deduced therefrom by evident 
consequence. Of course the Word of God does not contain, 
either immediately or mediately, the proposition that a par- 


5 Sess. vii. can. 2. 
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ticular altar-bread is validly consecrated. To say that we have 
not the certainty of Divine faith for every single sacrament 
is one thing—to say that we are not sure that we have received 
the sacraments validly is another. Every one knows that there 
are many kinds of certainty besides that of Divine faith. The 
whole Christian life would be upset if we were sure of nothing 
which is not directly revealed as a matter of faith. 

We Catholics know that our sacraments are valid, because, if 
they were not, the Church would not be the Church. We live, both 
in the natural and in the supernatural order, in a system which 
God has ordained, and faith in His government of the world is 
required in both cases. We trust our fellow men with our lives 
a thousand times a day, though we know that there are such 
persons as murderers and poisoners ; men who will put stones in 
the way of trains, so as to upset them; men who will put 
dynamite on board vessels, which will kindle at a certain given 
time, and the like. If we have good reason to be suspicious we 
make inquiries—not otherwise. In Divine things we put our 
trust in the ordinances of God, though they depend to some 
extent on human agencies, and we do so rightly and justly and 
reasonably, for we believe that if God has established the Church 
and provided for our spiritual necessities by means, for instance, 
of sacraments administered by men like ourselves, He is charged 
to guard His own designs from defeat, or if, in a particular case, 
they are accidentally defeated, we know that He is able to 
supply us in other ways with the graces which we have done our 
part to receive in the right manner. Our business is with our 
own dispositions, to fulfil the conditions on which God has 
decreed that we should receive His graces, and we can safely 
trust Him and His Church for the rest. There can be no such 
security outside the Church — for there, men are outside His 
ordinance—but in the Church we are safe in the hands of God, 
and the quibbles of Dr. Littledale about the supposed possibi- 
lities of failure are to us simply disrespectful to God. The 
moment the sacraments are understood to be anything more 
than what the heretics of the sixteenth century called them— 
mere signs depending for any efficacy connected with them 
simply on the faith of the recipient—some doctrine of intention 
is necessary. The acts by which the sacraments are communi- 
cated to us are common acts, as the elements of the sacraments 
are common elements, and they have their efficacy from their 
determination, by Divine authority, to the production of a 
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particular effect. They are ministerial acts, depending on Him 
Whose ministers men are when they impart them to others. It 
is necessary in such a case that the minister should mean to do, 
not a common act, like the passing his hand over a piece of 
bread, or the pouring of water over an infant, but the sacred and 
Divine act which God has ordained. The doctrine of intention 
has been beautifully explained by Catholic theologians, and it 
is the only doctrine that saves the honour of God in the 
sacraments, while it most certainly does not imperil in the 
slightest degree the security of the children of the Church. 

Moreover, here again comes in the remark—it is so easy to 
find speculative difficulties when you .have only to attack and 
not to defend. There are so-called “sacraments” and so-called 
“orders” in the Anglican Establishment as well as in the Catholic 
Church, and what does Dr. Littledale say about them? It 
would be interesting to know what Dr. Littledale’s own 
“Church” holds on this point. If the sacraments of the Church 
do not depend in any way at all on the intention of the minister, 
they would not be moral acts on his part. The opposite 
doctrine, which Dr. Littledale apparently holds—it is the only 
doctrine which will defend Anglican sacraments universally— 
turns the rites of the Church into magical incantations which a 
man might repeat without knowing what they meant, without 
intending to produce any effect at all, which he might repeat if 
he were drunk or dreaming. Well, if Dr. Littledale holds this 
doctrine, how can he challenge the Catholic sacraments? They 
must be, at all events in his opinion, as good as Protestant 
sacraments can be. We believe that we are right in attributing 
to Dr. Littledale a theory which has lately been put forward 
in defence of Anglican Orders, to meet the evident objection 
that the Establishment meant with all its heart to exclude the 
Catholic doctrine of the Sacrifice, and consequently of the 
Priesthood, from its formularies. Here is the case of a Church 
evidently and strongly “intending” to have no “adorable 
Sacrifice” at all. The ministers of the Church, nine-tenths 
of them, in all generations since the days of Elizabeth, have 
never intended to be made Catholic priests, have never intended 
to offer the Sacrifice, or to cause the Real Presence of our Lord 
by their words of consecration. The writers we speak of 
argue boldly that the external rite a/one is requisite, and 
nothing more. It is very convenient indeed for the small 
section to which Dr. Littledale belongs to deny the doctrine 
VOI. XX. (NEW SERIES.) HH 
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that the minister must intend to do what the Church 
intends to be done. That doctrine, to say the least, casts 
the very strongest suspicion upon all Anglican sacraments 
except Baptism. But it is quite clear, that if it is necessary for 
Anglican Ritualists that the doctrine of Intention should not be 
true, it in no way follows that, if it were false, it could in any 
way affect Catholic sacraments. 

It is certainly a wonderfully brilliant argument, that the 
simple and necessary doctrine of Intention, as it is maintained 
in the Catholic Church, destroys all practical certainty as to the 
sacraments of which that Church has always been so careful. It 
is the argument of a quibbling schoolboy, rather than of a theo- 
logian, and is only worthy of notice as enabling us to point out, 
on real and substantial grounds, the miserable condition of those 
who put their trust in the supposed “sacraments” of a com- 
munion like the Establishment. Catholic sacraments have 
for them the witness and acceptance of the whole world, 
the fact that the Church teaches true doctrine about them, and 
uses forms which no sane man has ever questioned. Protestant 
sacraments have for them none of these things. They are 
open to the gravest uncertainty on every possible ground. 
Anglican Orders are doubtful, and unrecognized outside the 
Anglican Communion. Their formularies are doubtful, the 
“intention” of their framers and users is plainly heretical. 
These are serious difficulties—not the sort of difficulties to be 
set at rest by any strained interpretation that may be put on 
the Catholic doctrine of Intention. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

THEOPHRASTUS SUCH differs from the two . books already 
commented on, in being, for one thing, more continuous and 
complete in the drawing of its several pictures. At the same 
time these isolated sketches are far easier of execution than a 
regular novel, where the play of varied characters upon one 
another must be given as a connected whole, and where a plot 
must work itself out, in orderly sequence, towards a conclusion 
that shall not be “vain and impotent.” In the present instance, 
however, no one will suspect that the author has taken refuge in 
the lighter task, from inability to bear the burden of the heavier. 

The opening chapter, “ Looking Inward,” is autobiogra- 
phical. Theophrastus Such is a bachelor. Certain drawbacks 
he has, of features, speech, and manner, and these make him 
fail of asserting that position in society which naturally he 
would like. Yet, on the warrant that “a cat may look at a 
king,” at least he may presume to be an observer. At the 
outset a little piqued egoism makes him seek his consolation 
. in the endeavour to derive, from the very neglect shown him, an 
inner spiritual worth above that of those whose outward 
advantages were greater than his own. But this proves a sorry 
resource ; and, he tells us, “I finally gave up any attempt to 
make out that I preferred cutting a bad figure, and that I liked 
to be despised, because in this way I was getting more virtuous 
than my successful rivals; and I have long looked with suspicion 
on all views that are recommended as peculiarly consolatory to 
wounded vanity or other personal disappointment. The con- 
solations of egoism are simply a change of attitude, or a resort 
to a new kind of diet which soothes and fattens it.” So, in his 
bettered mood, Theophrastus moves about among his fellows, 
not as an unconnected, unconcerned, heartless critic, but as an 
observer who is one with the nature he is observing, and who 
shares its faults. His self-suppression made him a good listener, 
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and, being in this particular quite a rarity, he had his ear made 
the receptacle of many outpourings of soul. “My acquaintances 
tell me unreservedly of their triumphs and their piques, explain 
their purposes at length, and reassure me with cheerfulness as to 
their chances of success ; insist on their theories, and accept me 
as dummy with whom they may rehearse their side of future 
discussions ; unwind their coiled-up griefs in relation to their 
husbands, or recite to me examples of feminine incompre- 
hensibleness as typified in their wives ; mention frequently the 
fair applause which their merits have wrung from some persons, 
and the attacks to which certain oblique motives have stimu- 
lated others.” Thus, as passive listener, he is a perfect success, 
that being a field in which rivals are not apt to crowd one 
another out. But, if ever he departs from his position as 
dummy, and ventures to parallel a narrator's experience with 
an experience of his own, straightway he gives annoyance, as is 
shown by the most unmistakeable tokens. Here, then, is another 
enforcement of the old lesson of self-effacement—a lesson, how- 
ever, that has the result of tempting him to an extreme which is 
as wrong, though of opposite tendency, as his previous error of 
seeking to exalt self at the expense of mankind. ‘“ While my 
desire to explain myself in private ears has been quelled, the 
habit of getting interested in the experience of others has been 
continually gathering strength, and I am really at the point of 
finding that this world would be worth living in without any lot 
of one’s own. Is it not possible for me to enjoy the scenery of 
the earth without saying to myself, I have a cabbage garden in 
it? But this sounds like the lunacy of fancying oneself every- 
body else, and being unable to play one’s own part decently— 
another form of disloyal attempt to be independent of the 
common lot, and to live without sharing of pain.” Such inde- 
pendence Theophrastus has not attained, and does not wish to 
attain. He will continue to act the part of observer, but not of 
an indifferent observer. He will still be a human-hearted man, 
not putting himself outside his own race simply as a cold 
on-looker. 

So much by way of introduction to him, who is to give us the 
result of his observation upon the characters of others. Nota 
wholly satisfactory character himself, some will say. Certainly 
not ; though the points of his career are specially marked out 
for us, at which he was in danger of becoming far worse, and 
would have become so, had he not put a wholesome check on 
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his tendencies. Let us take what consolation we can, then, in 
the knowledge that Theophrastus was a long way from being as 
bad as he might have been. But before we can estimate his 
views about character we must know that which is radical in 
such a matter, namely his basis of morals. What is it, with him, 
that constitutes right and wrong? Roughly, and as a first 
approximation, his ethical creed may be set down as humani- 
tarian. This is naming it from the highest object of its 
recognition. But the happiness of all sentient life expresses 
the fuller sweep of its regards. Another name for it might be 
Utilitarianism ; though there is no knowing what objections 
each individual of the school of non-theistic moralists may raise 
against a particular term as applied to his own system. Thus 
Professor Clifford, while teaching that piety is the service of the 
community by a member of it, who loses consciousness that he 
is different from the community he serves, insists that the basis 
of morality is, not Utilitarianism, but the perfection of society— 
the best social organism made up of the best organised indi- 
viduals. There is no use contesting the word under these 
circumstances. Once more, positivism serves, in a way, to 
describe the system of Theophrastus Such. But positivism, 
again, is used with varied meaning. Taken in the sense of 
strict adherence to Comte, and especially to Comte’s religion, 
the title is vigorously repudiated by a large number of those to 
whom it is popularly applied. According to Mr. H. Spenser, 
the enlightened part of our generation are positivists, in that 
they are abiders by the positive facts of science, and not 
positivists in that they reject all that is peculiarly Comtian. 
Indeed, amid the upset of old ideas and the absence of any 
generally received system of new ideas, it is hard to tie down 
members, said to be of the same school, by each other’s 
interpretation of the same words. For instance, Mr. Spenser’s 
Unknowable is not the Unknowable of Mr. Lewes. These 
difficulties premised, it will be understood with what latitude 
a theory of ethics is here called humanitarian. For us the main 
importance lies in the fact that it is a morality, which the 
Germans call Deesseitig, that is, wholly of this earth, as opposed 
to Jenscitig.’ 

1 Hartmann puts the matter very directly: ‘‘ Der letzte und tiefste Sinn dieses 
Kampfes ist die Entscheidung der Frage ob fiir das Bewusstsein der heutigen 
Menschheit das Jenseitige oder das Diesseitige, das Himmlische oder das Weltliche, 
das Ewige oder das Irdische, den Vorzug hat.” He concludes that Catholicism must 
be put down, because it teaches men to busy themselves with the Aereafter, to the 


neglect of the Here. 
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The sanctions of Christianity being set aside as antiquated, 
substitutes must be found for them. To come across these 
substitutes our first care shall be to search up and down the 
volume under review for the various motives that are urged as 
capable of giving elevation to human conduct. One such 
incentive we are presented with in the spirit of nationality. “Our 
countrymen who take to living abroad, without purpose or 
function to keep up their sense of fellowship in the affairs of 
their own land, are rarely good specimens of moral worthiness. 
Still, the consciousness of having a native country, the birthplace 
of common memories and habits of mind, existing like a parental 
hearth quitted but beloved ; the dignity of being included ina 
people which has part in the comity of nations and the growing 
federation of the world ; that sense of special belonging which is 
the root of virtucs both public and private—all these spiritual (?) 
links may preserve migratory Englishmen from the worst 
consequences of their voluntary dispersion.” What is so insi- 
dious in this passage, and in others like it, is the coolness 
wherewith acquiescence in the new interpretation of old words is 
taken for granted. On no single page is there a hint at a 
changed basis of morals, much less is there any express 
mention. As in the novels of the same author, so here, all is 
supposed. “Spiritual” is predicated of sentiments which, in 
the common dictionary meaning of words, show nothing 
spiritual about them. Man’s feeling-that he is part of a large 
body of men, is called “the root of virtue.” But that any doubt 
could be raised against the truth of such assertions is a thing 
utterly ignored. 

In support of the ethical value of nationality, the Jews are an 
obvious instance to quote. But though the Jewish religion was 
national, yet it was first of all a religion. It never was national 
in the sense that bare considerations of race, without reference to 
anything higher, were held to be enough to constitute a religion. 
Hence, however degenerate a modern Jew may be, he must 
have wholly departed from the old ancestral faith, if he can 
accept the following as the highest expression of his hopes— 
“Every Jew should be conscious that he is one of a multitude 
possessing common objects of piety in the immortal achieve- 
ments and immortal sorrows of ancestors, who have transmitted 
to them a physical and mental type strong enough, eminent 
enough in faculties, pregnant enough with peculiar promise, to 
constitute a new beneficent individuality among nations, and, by 
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confuting the traditions of scorn, nobly avenge the wrongs done 
to their fathers. There is a sense in which the worthy child of 
a nation that has brought forth illustrious prophets, igh and 
unique among the pocts of the world, is bound by their visions. 
Is bound? Yes, for the effective bond of human action is feeling, 
and the worthy child of a people owning the triple name 
Hebrew, Israelite, and Jew, fee/s his kinship with the glories 
and sorrows, the degradation and the possible renovation of his 
national family. Will any one teach the nullification of this 
feeling and call his doctrine a philosophy? He will teach a 
blinding superstition—the superstition that a theory of human 
well-being can be constructed in disregard of the zufluences 
which have made us human.” Whoever has read Scripture with 
any intelligence, will see that the above is Judaism mznus 
its essence. 

But so strong is the author’s insistance on the principle of 
pure nationalism, that, in aid of it, even a definition is ventured 
on of spirituality in its new meaning. Such definitions are very 
needful for the enlightenment of the uninitiated ; and their pre- 
sentment is valuable in proportion to their rarity. “The emi- 
nence and nobleness of a people depends on its capabilities of 
being stirred by memories, its striving for what we call spiritual 
ends,—ends which consist, not in immediate material possession, 
but tn the satisfaction of a great feeling that animates the collective 
body as with one soul.” Remembering that the terms body and 
soul are employed, not in the belief that man has, besides his 
earthly frame, whose elements are common to the ground he 
treads upon, a spiritual and immortal substance that is heaven- 
born, we may be able to measure the real elevation of that 
feeling which is said to give spirituality to our aims. That 
there is such a virtue as patriotism all Christians acknowledge. 
Indeed, there have been times when their convictions on this 
point have cost them very dear. Yet they cannot allow to 
patriotism that absolute dominance which modern Paganism 
claims for it, on the hypothesis that man has not another 
country to which to look forward. They cannot allow what 
is called the independent svoralizing or morality-making power 
of human association.” This doctrine is insufficient in itself, and 
it is easily twisted by statesmen to their own purposes, when 
they assert a State-conscience, to which the individual conscience, 

2 Mill says, ‘‘ acting for happiness is moralized by being made co-extensive with 
the demands of social good.” 
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not only is justified in submitting, but is bound to conform. 
Still this much must be granted, that the immediate object of 
patriotism does not go beyond this world. The good of the 
kingdom, as such, is its end. But this end must be sought in 
subordination to a higher end; and the seeking of it can be 
dignified with the title of spirituality only on condition of a 
Divine law being presupposed. Hence, so far from looking upon 
organized society as the highest object towards which virtuous 
action must be directed, and as that which gives rise to the 
possibility of virtue, Christians hold that a man, utterly severed 
from society, has the field of virtuous exercise in no way essen- 
tially closed against him.’ Therefore they altogether dissent from 
such views as these, taken in the light in which they are intended 
by our author: “ Not only the nobleness of a nation depends on 
the presence of this national consciousness, but the nobleness 
of each individual citizen. Our dignity and our rectitude are 
proportioned to our sense of relationship to something great, 
admirable, pregnant with high possibilities, worthy of sacrifice, 
a continual inspiration to suppression of self, and discipline by 
the presentation of aims larger and more attractive to the 
generous part than the security of personal ease and property.” 
Orthodoxy does not dispute the nobility of self-sacrifice; but 
it exacts that this nobility be put on its proper basis. It also 
insists that scant courtesy be shown to the mock-heroic attitudes 
of altruism run mad. According to certain altruists all care for 
ourselves is dubbed selfishness, unless it take shelter under a 
pretended satisfaction in the pleasure others take in our happi- 
ness. Why, if selfishness means all devotion to self, however 
well ordered, then God would be the most selfish of beings. 
For He looks to His own honour first in all things. He cannot 
possibly set Himself second on any single occasion. He is 
His own primary end in all that He does, even in His highest 
acts of beneficence ; and the simple reason is, because it would 
be a gross perversion of the moral order for the Creator ever 
to rank Himself below the creature. But, of course, a doctrine 
of this sort requires God to have those transcendent prerogatives 
which Scripture claims for Him. No title as yet made 
out for the Unknowable would warrant such absolutism. To 
these who, rather self-contradictorily, hold the ultimate cause 
of all things to be knowable only as the Unknowable, all 


* The late Professor Clifford’s supreme arbiter is ‘‘the tribal-self.” He says, 
‘self-iudgment in the name of the tribe is called conscience.” 
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clue to the justification of God’s ways must be quite unservice- 
able. As ethics are pre-eminently a practical science, it becomes 
the aim of all theorizers to make their principles work as well 
as possible in actyal life. Accordingly, humanitarians have 
laid it down, that though, absolutely speaking, happiness is 
happiness all the world over, whoever the man in whom it is 
produced, and thus it goes equally, in all cases, to swell the 


sum total ; yet, as a matter of fact, the results will, on the whole, _ 


be greater by each one devoting his endeavours to his own 
surroundings. Moreover, the evolution of the universal human 
organism is yet far from complete. So that the present age 
has nothing for it but to accommodate itself to its own imperfect 
state, making the best of that, and rejoicing in the thought, 
that better times will go on succeeding to better, till the goal 
of perfection be reached. Just as it was once the custom to 
refer to the farthest past for the golden age, so now that age 
is looked for in the farthest future; except, indeed, by some 
who are pessimists enough to say that there is no hope for our 
race, save the final extinction of its consciousness, and that the 
last wretchedness of man will end only with the last capability 
of feeling. But this latter is not the view put forward by 
Theophrastus Such. He says: “A common humanity is ot 
yet enough to feed the rich blood of varied activity which makes 
a complete man. The time is zot yet come for cosmopolitanism 
to be highly various, any more than for Communism to suffice 
for social energy. I am not bound to feel for a Chinaman as 
I feel for my fellow-countryman. ... Affection, intelligence, 
duty, radiate from a centre, and nature has decided that, for 
us English folk, that centre can be neither China nor Peru.” 
At least there is something practical in this view; and the same 
practicality again shows itself when the author is treating of 
our duties, not now towards those separated from. us by space, 
but towards those separated from us by time, whether bygone or 
yet to come. Theophrastus would have us not so lost in thank- 
fulness, admiration, and worship of “the mighty dead,” our 
benefactors of previous ages, nor in efforts to become ourselves 
the benefactors of posterity, as to fail of bestowing our main 
energies on doing good to the men of our own generation. 
This piece of advice is wisely in opposition to certain sentiments, 
or rather sentimentalities, sometimes uttered by writers of the 
same school, and having all the appearance of the merest 
affectations of disinterestedness. 
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Perhaps this is as good a place as any to put in a few words 
of general comment on what we have been calling the humani- 
tarian theory, though the Proteus takes far too many forms to 
be spoken of in terms that are absolutely universal. According 
to one of the most outspoken of English positivists, Mr. F. 
Harrison, “human existence becomes a single, organic thing. 
Religion, philosophy, action, are only the faculties of the human 
unit, looked at from different sides. Religion is simply the 
maturity of philosophy, and itself passes out into activity. 
Philosophy is simply the creed of religion and the forethought 
of action. And life, down to its humblest act, is nothing but 
philosophy in the concrete,—religion incorporated into habit.” 
If it be asked whether this collective humanity is the highest 
object we can set before the mind, the same authority replies: 
“There is some inscrutable power behind, whom it is best not 
to define.” Why the writer says whom rather than which is 
not clear to the reader, nor, apparently, to himself. For in 
another place he gives us our choice between the two, somewhat 
in defiance of the laws of grammar; but perhaps he wishes to 
put, side by side, the ancient and the modern usages of our 
relative pronoun as standing for a rational being. At all events, 
his words are: “Religion consists in the acknowledgment of a 
Power without us, towards w/zch our nature submits, and to 
whom our energies are devoted.” A suggestion may be useful 
on this point. The ambiguous ¢/at will stand either for which 
or for whom, and will commit the author to neither. It is proper 
to add, on the matter in question, that Mr. Harrison has had 
a distinct controversy, whether collective humanity can rightly 
be called a being. His conclusion is that is can, because it is 
one social organism. Devotion to this organism, then, in one 
way or another, though not necessarily in Mr. Harrison's peculiar 
way, has been largely recognized as forming at least the chief 
basis of morals. Whereby we get a view which some of its 
advocates call nobler than the old idea of a God commanding, 
and punishing or rewarding. It is called nobler because more 
unsordid. Its motto is— 


Because the right is right, to follow right. 


Underlying this theory there is a correct notion, which, however, 
is carried far beyond the plain bounds of truth. Partial observers 
have not seen, though the fact is pretty obvious, that certain 
perfections are inconsistent with certain others, and that some 
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perfections essentially entail a degree of imperfection. It never 
does straightway to infer the absolute superiority of one thing 
over a second, on the sole ground that some good can be 
predicated of that which cannot, in the same way, be predicated 
of this. Excellent is it for a country to have an efficient police 
force ; but more excellent for a country, having no such organi- 
zation, to need none. Similarly, the amount of self-sacrifice or 


arduousness that is found in virtue may go to make up an_ 
element of its greatness. But it does not thence follow that 
nothing self-gratifying or unlaborious can be virtuous.* Neither 
does it follow, that the highest holiness may not be simply 
incapable of being brought face to face with difficulty. As a 
matter of fact, it cannot be so confronted. Setting aside the 
wonderful result which the Mystery of the Incarnation made 
possible, God’s sanctity can encounter no shadow of conflict. 
He is essential, substantial virtue, and His virtue cost Him 
nothing,—could not have cost Him anything, unless its chief 
prerogative is to be denied. In no sense was it an acquirement. 
Not for virtue, then, but rather, if at all, for merit, is self- 
conquest needful. Ceteris paribus and saving the dogma of 
Divine grace, we merit the more in proportion as the worth we 
exhibit is, in a manner, more our own. Now, there is just one 
thing that is, to a certain extent, the creature’s own, and that 
is free choice; which is a fuller exercise of freedom, at least, 


under one aspect, when the opposition it overcomes is greater. 
But the case is not the same with God. He is not, like us, 


dependent on the use of His freewill for something to call 
His own. Nor can it be objected, that it is no praise to Him 
that He happened to be the self-existent, as men appen to be 
born of noble pedigree. With God there is no happening about 
it. Necessarily He is what He is; and this blessed necessity, 
so far from being derogatory to His claims, intensifies them 
immeasurably. 

These remarks, it will be seen, take the Christian view for 
granted ; and, at this time of day, there can be nothing pre- 
posterous in that, as Christianity is decidedly in possession. 
But it may be well explicitly to observe here, where the 
observation is apposite, that throughout these pages, written 


* Hence Bentham is quite wrong when he says, ‘‘ Virtue is the sacrifice of a 
smaller to a greater interest, —of a momentary to a permanent interest, —of a doubtful 
to a certain interest. Every idea of virtue which is not derived from this notion, is 
as obscure as the motive to it is precarious. 
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in a Catholic Review for Catholic readers, there is no attempt 
formally to refute adverse theories. Rather the endeavour is 
to contrast them with the teachings of the Church and to say 
wherein they are condemnable. Moreover, it is well to point out 
false theories, lurking where not all may suspect them.° 

To return: having noted the claim to superiority on the 
plea of disinterestedness, we have next to note, on the other 
side, a pretty wide acknowledgment, which common sense could 
hardly withhold. Not a few are ready to declare that, with 
deepest sorrow, they gave up Christianity, for that with it they 
gave up well nigh all that seemed to make life worth the living. 
Personal annihilation is, after all, not a pleasant outlook to a 
mind of immortal longings; and it is not compensated for in 
the thought, that the race will live on, or even that the individual 
may live on in loving memories. This is but a poor zon omnts 
moriar. To look at the destiny of utter extinction, as Harriet 
Martineau did, and to practise the sensation of lapsing into 
unconsciousness, is not a fair procedure. Of course, if conscious- 
ness quite ceases, then there will be, and can be, no regret for 
what is lost. It needs no experiments, made in the swoons 
of a sick bed, to assure oneself of this. Nay, a soul doomed 
to deathless agony, would gladly seek release in a sleep that 
knows no waking; and, in this respect, the alternative fate of 
Christianity is more terrible than the single lot of the opposite 
belief. 

But it is the soul’s own fault that its immortality has become 
a burden to it. It might have fitted itself for what we call 
Heaven; and, the nature of this abode being properly under- 
stood, only the merest affectation can seriously call in question 
its preferableness over such a term to_man’s activities as can 
be held out by humanitarianism. The plain confession of the 
latter theory is the following: “ Sincerely it is a pity that we 
have no better world to promise you hereafter. The present 
world is not soul-satisfying. Alas, it is far, very far, from that. 
But, as it is the only world positive science can have knowledge 
of, we must make of it what we can, without taking into account 
anything beyond. Here we are, creatures of earth, upon this 
earth: and we must establish a morality wholly of earth. Now 
experience tells us that happiness is the one thing desirable, 


5 It is well known that the real teachings of George Eliot were slow in meeting 
public detection, owing to a peculiar way the author has of propounding opinions. 
This is said without charge of dishonesty. 
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and that all sentient life can feel happiness. The best thing 
we can do, therefore, is to aim at making the sum total of 
happiness as large as may be for all beings capable of it. But, 
as on this earth, man is evidently the existence with noblest | 
capabilities, humanity must become the highest object of our 
enthusiasm. Man lives in an environment, first of blind nature- 
forces, and secondly of his fellow intelligences. Ethics must 
teach him how best to accommodate himself to his double 
surroundings, with a view not only to his own welfare, but also - 
to the happiness of the race, present and’ future; and let not 
the brute creation be overlooked in the calculations.” 

In settling the bearings of this theory, it is very needful 
to keep distinct the different points of view. On the hypothesis 
that this world is all we can practically work for, humani- 
tarianism must be allowed to make about the best that can be 
made of a bad business. Again, from the theistic position most, 
though not all, of the precepts of non-theistic ethics must 
be acknowledged to be right as to their matter, and only to 
need referring, for their ultimate obligation, to a personal Law- 
Giver. The very notion of morality, as commonly understood 
by mankind, implies an intelligent relationship between superior 
and inferior, It may be good policy to conform to blind 
physical law, by quitting a tumble-down residence for example ; 
but no such act of submission, as paid to the exigencies of 
rickety timbers, can be dignified with the title of morality, 
unless the word is wholly to change its meaning. Indeed, the 
matter lies in a nutshell: if the non-theistic hypothesis is 
adopted, its code for the regulation of interests purely earthly 
is pretty accurate, and is nearly coincident with the same 
department in the Christian system; for it adopts the same 
proximate rule, or rather it borrows directly the precepts long 
ago formed in accordance with that rule. But then its obli- 
gations will cease to be moral in the old import of the term: 
and either a new term must be invented, or the fallen fortunes 
of the old one must be honestly recognized. We thought we 
had supra-human sanctions; we have only human. 

The vital question always will be, whether or not the law-giver 
is God. Not only to have raised this question but to have answered 
it practically in the negative is, in every age, what a few call the 
wisdom of a select body, which body they are: but likewise, 
in every age, the vast majority of mankind are loud in the 
affirmative answer; and they meet the claim to selectness, put 
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forward by their opponents, with the flattest denial that, in 
any department, the best specimens of the race have been 
atheists. Atheism did not civilize the modern world; and, 
given over to atheism, the civilization that Christianity has built 
up, would speedily fall away under the action of the “ Fruits 
of Philosophy.” For assigning to Christianity so great a work, 
the facts of history must be the justification, not certain theories, 
made a priori and in defiance of the plainest historical evidence." 

Yet though the work of civilization must, substantially, be 
put down to the credit of Christianity, the humanitarian school 
may be admitted to have had a share in bringing about the 
good results of improved modern philanthropy, so far as there 
has been real improvement in some directions. Even the devil 
will help on the practice of one virtue, if by it he can damage 
the rest. Sincerely as the thoroughest humanitarians, we rejoice 
to see the increased amount of kindness there is amongst even 
utter strangers, as may be witnessed when travellers, from 
different parts, meet together. We rejoice that deeds of violence 
are less frequent, though we cannot forget how largely this is 
due to speedier and surer means of detection, seizure, and 
punishment. We rejoice also, inasmuch as the movement is 
reasonable, which it is far from being in its whole extent, that 
more regard is paid for the sufferings even of brute beasts. 
But, on the other hand, we regret that these results should 
have been effected at the cost of virtues more precious. We 
are sorry to see philanthropy set on a false basis, whereby the 
most beautiful feature of Christian charity is destroyed. We 
are sorry to see the brute nearly equalized with the man, and 
man nearly degraded to the brute. And as to the bright picture 


6 Such a theory is that of Mr. H. Spencer. Aceording to him the evolution of 
religion was from fetichism, through polytheism, monotheism, and pantheism 
successively, up to the doctrine of the Unknowable; while science, in each instance, 
supplied the corrective. One sentence of his gives the pith of this doctrine: ‘The 
coalescence of polytheistic conceptions into the monotheistic conception, and the 
reduction of the monotheistic conception to a more general form, in which personal 
superintendence becomes merged in universal immanence, clearly shows the advance 
[up to the Unknowable].” Considering that history testifies to monotheism from the 
very first ; that no action of science can be detected as setting to rights the Hebrew 
doctrine ; that the polytheism of the Roman Empire was turned from its course by 
the definite action of the Man Christ and His followers, whose teaching was wholly 
unscientific in the modern sense of the word; that Christianity shows no signs of 
disappearing before the Unknowable: all these points considered, the Spenserian 
theory is at best very gratuitous. The way to dispose of most of that author’s 
speculations is to compare them with their bases in known facts. He is essentially a 
theorizer and a torturer of facts to make them fit into theory. 
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of cosmopolitanism which is ultimately to be realized, and which 
is to be the nearest approach to Heaven that the race is to 
make ; we can only borrow the words of Theophrastus Such, 
used in another connexion, in the chapter on “ Shadows of, 
the Coming Race”: these theories “seem flying about in the 
air with other germs; nobody really holds them. They bear 
the same relation to real belief as walking on the head for a 
show does to running away from an explosion, or walking fast 
to catch the train.” 

Theophrastus, with no God to fall bdck upon, aware of his 
need to utilize every lifting power that he can make available 
to raise men’s thoughts above gross material pleasures, naturally 
does not neglect the aid that poetry offers. On poetry espe- 
cially he relies for spirituality. We, who do not feel ourselves 
so resourceless as to have to look to poetry as one of the chief 
well-heads whence to draw spiritual strength, can yet, in our 
own modified way, join in the protest against that excess in the 
matter of burlesque, which has become quite a feature of the 
age. “There seems a clear prospect that, in the coming genera- 
tion, Shakespeare will be known to the English people through 
burlesques, and that his plays will find a new life as pantomimes. 
A bottle-nosed Lear will come in with a monstrous corpulence, 
from which he will practically dance himself free during the 
midnight storm; Rosalind and Celia will join in a grotesque 
ballet with shepherds and shepherdesses ; Ophelia in fleshings 
and a voluminous brevity of grenadine will dance through the 
mad scene, finishing with the famous ‘attitude ef the scissors’ 
in the arms of Laertes; and all the speeches in Hamlet will be 
so ingeniously parodied that the originals will be reduced to 
a mere wcmoria technica of the improver’s puns—premonitory 
signs:of a hideous millennium, in which the lion will have to lie 
down with the monkeys, whom (if we may trust Pliny) his soul 
naturally abhors.” Then the truer place for mirthfulness is 
assigned. “The world seems to me well supplied with what 
is genuinely ridiculous; wit and humour may play as harm- 
lessly or beneficently round the changing facets of egoism, 
absurdity, and vice, as sunshine over the rippling sea or the 
dewy meadows. Why should we make our delicious sense of 
the ludicrous, with its invigorating shocks of laughter, and its 
irrepressible smiles that are the outglow of an inward radiation 
as gentle and cheering as the warmth of morning, flourish like 
a brigand on the robbery of our mental worth? ... This is 
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what I call debasing the moral currency ; lowering the value of 
every inspiring fact and tradition, so that it will command less 
and less of the spiritual products, the generous motives, which 
sustain the charm and elevation of our social existence—the some- 
thing besides bread by which man saves his soul alive.” 

Akin to poetry and, in some sense, one with it, is what the 
author calls sextiment. This, too, Theophrastus puts under con- 
tribution as a moral power. He declares that our advanced 
civilization cannot be kept up without “the spzritual police of 
sentiments,—the invisible police which we had need, as a com- 
munity, strive to maintain in efficient force.” In another place, 
even baseless sentiments are legitimized, because of the use to 
which they can be turned. “Well, well, illusions that began 
for us when we were less acquainted with evil, have not lost 
their value when we discover them to be illusions. TZhey feed 
the ideal better, and in loving them still we strengthen the 
precious habit of loving something not visibly, tangibly exist- 
ent, but a sfzrztual* product of our own visible, tangible selves.” 
We hear of Christians being told to drive away doubts against 
faith; but only on the ground that they have a/iunde good 
reason to know that the doubts are ill-founded. To be told, 
however, to cherish patently false sentiments, because of their 
utility, is quite another doctrine ; and comes not gracefully from 
a school that sometimes speaks harshly of the dishonesty of 
believing, on testimony, mysteries which reason cannot grasp. 
Furthermore, so important is the office assigned to sentiment, 
that it seems as if it were only by being transformed into this, 
that the motives drawn from the requirements of organized 
humanity can come to be effective. The direct, unemotional 
appeal to reason does not appear to suffice. Hence, probably, 
the stress laid' on fee/ing in a passagewhich runs thus: “ Not 
for one instant would we willingly lose sight of the truth that 
the relation of the sexes and the primary ties of kinship are 
the deepest roots of human well-being; but to make them by 
themselves the equivalent of morality is verbally to cut off the 
channels of feeling through which they are feeders of well-being. 
They are the original fountain of sensibility to the claim of others 
which is the bond of societies; and being necessarily a private 
good, there is always danger that individual selfishness will see 
in them only the best part of its own gain; just as knowledge. 
navigation, and commerce, and all the conditions, which are of 


5 Another light on the nature of the new spirituality. 
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a nature to awaken men’s consciousness of their mortal depend- 
ence, and so make the world one great society, are the occasions 
of selfish, unfair action, of war and oppression, so long as the 
public conscience or chief force of feeling and opinion is not uniform 
and strong enough in its insistance on what is demanded by the 
general welfare.” 

If we look next to the more strictly intellectual forces that 
are brought to bear on moral conduct, we find almost a repe- 
tition of the old Greek maxim, that virtue is knowledge, and 
vice is ignorance. But the knowledge and the ignorance concern, 
not any moral governor, but the large foresight of consequences. 
It is “ by tracing the continuous results of ill-done work that we 
must teach all to work conscientiously. . . . Let our intellectual 
talk give morals their full meaning, as the conduct which, in 
every relation, would follow from the fullest knowledge and 
sympathy—a meaning perpetually corrected and enriched by a 
more thorough appreciation of dependence on things, and a 
finer sensibility for both physical and spiritual fact, and this 
ridiculous ascription of superlative powers to man which have no 
effective awe-inspiring vision of the human lot, no response of 
understanding to the connection between duty and the material 
processes by which the world is kept habitable for cultivated man, 
will be tacitly discredited without any need to cite the immortal 
names that all are obliged to take as the measure of intellectual 
rank and highly-charged genius.” Here, it is fondly hoped, is 
provided a sufficient motive for well-doing, without recourse to a 
religion which is described as consisting “in certain ritual and 
spiritual transactions with God, which can be carried on equally 
well side by side with the basest conduct towards men.” We 
also readily agree that any worship of God is a mockery which 
sets at nought the rights of our fellow-men. But, contrariwise, 
we affirm that no amount of benevolence to mankind as such, 
will stand in the place of neglected duty to God, in which 
duty are included certain of the said “ritual and spiritual 
transactions.” 

Thus far we have gathered most of what we could come 
across in the way of ethical tendencies ; and we may pronounce 
what we have found miserably unsatisfactory. In conclusion, a 
matter of less concern shall claim a moment’s attention. A 
mind steeped in modern learning is likely to lose some of its 
directness. It is easily led to say, in a round-about way, what 
would better be said with more simplicity. At other times the 
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allusions, introduced into the discussion of familiar subjects, are 
of a very technical turn. If they are to be made at all, perhaps 
they are best made in the scientific language actually adopted ; 
but it strikes the ordinary reader that their insertion is pedantic; 
and the ordinary reader’s opinion on this point may be worth 
taking into account. Instances of these various forms of 
pedantry occur, enough for our purpose, in the chapter on 
“Looking Inward,” from which the following illustrations are 
borrowed. “May there not be at least a partial release from 
the imprisoning verdict, that a man’s philosophy is the formula 
of his personality? In certain branches of science we can 
ascertain our personal equation, the measure of difference 
between our own judgment and an average standard; may 
there not be a corresponding correction of our personal parti- 
alities in moral theorizing?” This pretentious way of putting 
a not very out-of-the-way idea seems to add nothing to the 
value of the latter. The mind is carried off to the Problems of 
Life and Mind, by G. H. Lewes,’ where we are told that to the 
“personal equation” we must add the “spiritual equation.” 
What the “personal equation” is, a note informs the non- 
astronomical world: “Not only must the subjective factor be 
allowed for, but such are the variations due to subjective 
conditions, that it has been found necessary to reduce them 
to an average, by establishing what is called the personal 
equation.” A second example is pretty much like the first ; 
only this time it is Mr. Mill’s three inductive methods that are 
brought to memory. “After several times obtaining the same 
result from a like experiment, in which all the circumstances 
were varied except my own personality, I took it as an estab- 
lished experience, that these fitful signs of a lingering belief in 
my own importance were generally felfto be abnormal, and were 
something short of that. sanity which I aimed to secure.” Of 
course the reference is to Mill’s first canon. “If two or more 
instances of the phenomena under investigation have only one 
circumstance in common, the circumstance in which alone the 
instances agree is the cause (or effect) of the given phenomena.” 
Science gives clearness and vigour to what it treats; but these 
are hardly the qualities which the observations of Theophrastus 
Such gain by adopting the technicalities of science. 

In taking leave of a book like Theophrastus Such, the 
Christian reader must deeply regret the unsatisfactoriness of 

8 Vol. ii. pp. 38—40. 
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its principles. Especially must he regret that a mind which, 
elsewhere if not here, has shown such power in the analysis of 
certain parts of human character, has been moulded on the 
teachings, and by the teachers, of a school so radically wrong 
in its views about mankind. Surely it must be only with 
profound disgust that one, believing such a theory and seeing 
its full bearings, can sit down and paint scenes from the life- 
drama of a race, so lofty in its aspirations, so paltry in its actual 
possibilities. All that preachers have said of the vanity of 
human existence is intensified beyond measure. The brute is 
happy in the contentment of its animal appetites ; for, knowing 
nothing higher, it desires nothing higher. But man, who is 
gifted to know the Spiritual, the Immortal, the Infinite, has 
in this knowledge at once the highest excellence and his deepest 
curse, if these objects are put before his gaze, only for him to 
see that they never can be his. The proof of man’s destiny 
from his desires is a line of argument needing far too much 
elaboration to be undertaken at the end of an article. But 
its mention may at least suggest, that the essential contra- 
diction, which the godless system of ethics puts in the very 
nature of man, should warn its authors to pause before publish- 
ing such a hideous satire on their race. They should be very, 
very sure of their ground—surer than many of them say that 
they are—before spreading the doctrine that man must live for 
this earth and for this earth alone. 
JOHN RICKABY. 
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AT midnight, January 29, 1820, the great bell of St. Paul’s 
announced the death of George the Third and the accession 
of George the Fourth. The good old King was, at last, to 
close his weary, suffering life; and for so many years dead to 
reason and sight, now shuffled off with life, the mere semblance 
of royalty. 

The Regent was too ill to attend his father’s death-bed, over 
which the Duke of York, his favourite son, we are told, “hung 
with the most affectionate solicitude.” But Sir William Knigh- 
ton was with him on the night, when the news arrived from 
Windsor, and testifies that it was received with a burst of grief 
that was very affecting. His situation presently became most 
critical. At his favourite residence, Brighton, he had caught a 
cold, for which he lost eighty ounces of blood. But on the 
night of Tuesday, February 1, a fresh attack coming on, he was 
almost in danger of suffocation. Sir Henry Halford was absent, 
attending the King, and had left directions that there was to 
be no further bleeding till his return. The cautious Knighton 
was afraid to disobey, and Mr. Grenville states that he might 
have died but for Blomfield’s sending for Tierney, who promptly 
took fifty ounces of blood from him, almost bleeding him to 
death. It was believed that, but for this step, he would have 
followed his father on the second or third day of his reign. 
In all these attacks, his fine constitution, not yet shattered, 
helped him to rally. It was characteristic of his effusive nature, 
which for the time was even affectionate, that, in the moments 
of his greatest danger, he despatched expresses to his dear 
friend, Lord Wellesley, with messages as to his state. By the 
17th he was restored and receiving addresses from the city of 
London. “Sheriff Perkins” declared that his Majesty was one 
of the most robust-looking men in the kingdom. “ His limbs,” 
he added, “ retain their fine proportions, and his eye its wonted 
vivacity.” But at the council, less partial judges declared that 
he was “very weak and tottering.” 
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It was naturally desirable that the first step taken should 
be to close the unseemly chapter of nearly forty years’ seeming 
embarrassments and scandals. This delicate task was undertaken 
by his confidential friend, Knighton, who devoted himself to it 
for the next ten years with infinite pains, carrying it out with 
an inflexible severity, which made him incur the displeasure, if 
not dislike, of his royal master; not the least disagreeable part 
being the undertaking distant journeys on “delicate missions” 
in the depth of winter. It is stated that the old debt to the 
Duke of Orleans was now cleared off with interest, together 
with other long-standing incumbrances,! while the King himself 
eagerly pressed his Ministers for a substantial addition to the 
civil list, which he maintained was inadequate for his state. They 
refused,—declaring that the settlement must be considered a 
settlement for the reign, though they held out a hope that 
some special grant might be made in the future. It was curious 
to find the King thus renewing the old attempts of the Prince 
and clamouring for “increased allowance.” When the new 
Parliament met, he was able, in his speech, to “congratulate the 
nation on their being no addition to the burdens on the people.’ 
On this occasion he sat on the “new throne,” arrayed “in 
purple and gold.” The next step was to dispose of his Queen. 

He had discovered a convenient ally and instrument,—a 
pliant lawyer, who seems to have been the only man of position 
and ability who adopted and favoured his plans. This was Leach, 
already his Chancellor of Cornwall, and who looked to a higher 
reward. All the reports of the spies abroad with the more 
respectable communications of Lord Exmouth and of Stuart, had 
been gradually accumulating, and this adroit partisan suggested 
that it was time that some action should be taken upon these 
materials. From him and Lord Liverpool we learn how the 
first step was arranged, and in 1818 commissioners had been 
sent out to Milan to collect evidence. Ina curious unpublished 
Diary of a political personage, some account is given of the 
persons to whom this delicate task was intrusted. 


I have read a letter from Sir John Leach, the Regent’s Chancellor 
for the Duchy of Cornwall, to Lord Essex, which gives the following 
particulars: Late in the autumn of 1817 (after the Princess Charlotte’s 
death), a large parcel of papers was laid before him (Sir J. L.), by order 
of the King, a considerable part of which came from the Foreign Office. 
After having perused them, he recommended an inquiry to be instituted ; 


1 Huish, vol. ii. p. 286. 
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and accordingly, with the full consent and approbation of some of the 
Ministers, such as the Lord Chancellor, Lord Liverpool, and’ Lord 
Castlereagh, one was nominated, consisting of Mr. Cooke, a Chancery 
lawyer, Mr. Powell, an attorney, and Captain Brown, a creature of Lord 
Stewart’s, Lord Castlereagh’s brother, then our Ambassador at Vienna. 
This commission assembled at Milan, in September, 1818, and trans- 
mitted, from time to time, copies of the evidence, as they collected it, 
to Sir John Leach, who sent them to Lord Liverpool. They returned 
to England, and made their report in July, 1819. Leach’s defence 
consists in his denial that he ever communicated with them, or with 
any one else upon the subject, while he was on the Continent (of which 
he was accused), the commission not assembling at Milan till he left 
it. Of the character of these commissioners it may be necessary here 
to say afew words. Mr. Cooke bears a very good reputation as a 
Chancery lawyer. He is much given to the study of legal antiquities, 
but is no way accustomed to the difficult and nice task of weighing 
oral testimony, and not at all accustomed to that branch of his pro- 
fession. It is said that he was, in this respect, nearly the worst man 
that could have been selected. Mr. Powell was a clerk, and then an 
associate in the house of Mr. Williams, a solicitor in London, a person 
whom I know well, and from whose example no one, to my mind, could 
learn anything that was fair, creditable, or honest. He had been an 
active agent in the cause of Mr. Paul when a candidate for Westminster, 
an associate of Mr. Cobbett, and remarkable for the zeal and activity 
shown by him in that great radical struggle for the representation of 
that city. Cobbett praised him to the skies in his Register, and he was 
one of the popular heroes of the cause. I became acquainted with 
him at Shrewsbury, where he was an active -electioneering agent of Sir 
Thomas Jones’s, Mr. Williams being Lady Jones’s brother ; and I can 
say from experience, that there was no action he refused to commit 
and no step he would not take to further his cause. He unites to 
considerable talents great personal exertion, and above all, a conscience 
that shrinks at nothing, and to whom all means are equally fair. 
Lieut.-Col. Browne entered the army in 1806. He was the son of a 
commissary, and obtained a commission in one of the Fusilier regiments 
in the camp at Shorncliffe.. He joined the Peninsula army after the 
battle of Vittoria, and being a ready person at accounts, writing a good 
hand, &c., was attached to the Adjutant-General’s office, and was well 
known in the army by the name of “Daily States.” He filled the 
situation with credit, and was wounded in some engagement. There 
was, however, nothing in his conduct which distinguished him from a 
hundred other officers. At the peace he was made a captain, and 
retired on half pay. He had, however, made the acquaintance of 
Lord Stewart in the Peninsula, who took him into his family at Vienna, 
and though not at the battle of Waterloo, a year or two after got the 
brevet rank of major as his regiment had been there. At the time 
no one knew how or why he obtained the appointment; but it now 
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appears he was engaged in the inquiry on the Princess of Wales, and 
he has, since the commission closed, obtained the further advance of 
the rank of lieut.-colonel. He is said to be a person of no ability, of 
great imprudence and indiscretion, and likely to get into scrapes. 


One Vimercati, an Italian lawyer, was local manager and 
employed to hunt up evidence, and there was no doubt that 
when it was known, that the English Court was eager to obtain 
evidence, the “raffish” miscellany of Italian scamps, menials, 
valets de place—never a high type—received invitations to 
fit what they had to tell to the standard that was required. 
That this unfortunate lady had long been surrounded by spies 
and hirelings was beyond a doubt. That such would have 
been watching her, even as volunteers, would have been in the 
nature of things. 

The proposer of this scheme at once received his reward. 
For at Christmas, 1817, he was made Vice-Chancellor, “on the 
distinct nomination of the Prince Regent himself,” Mr. Twiss 
tells us, Lord Eldon having nothing to do with the matter. 
That eminent Tory’s scruples did not stand in the way. For 
the Regent, for ends of his own, was now calling him his dearest 
friend, and imploring him not to desert him: and as the public 
was clamouring for his resignation, this appeal became of value. 
Why the Regent was so anxious not to be “deserted” will be 
now seen. It is also a little significant that Sir W. Scott, the 
Chancellor's brother, was heard to remark that the late death 
of the Princess Charlotte had removed the only objection to 
the divorce. 

Lord Eldon must have been gratified at receiving the follow- 
ing from his “dear young Master” :— 


My dear friend [he wrote on January rst, 1818], it must always be 
a mortifying as well as painful circumstance to me, whenever I am 
deprived the pleasure of your society; but when I learn the reason of 
such privation, that it is to be attributed to bodily indisposition, arising 
entirely from distress of mind, it is then truly that I do tenfold regret 
the absence of my friend, and that I do feel more deeply for him than 
I can find words to express. Perhaps (and in addition to what I have” 
just written) there never was a moment when (and in which also from 
private and personal reasons towards myself) I not only could have 
regretted and lamented your absence more or so much as that late one 
(but when I at the same time am sensible that you could not possibly 
come to me) ;—for you cannot fail to know how much I depend upon 
you at all times, and how firmly I rely upon your support and affection 
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in whatever can concern my tranquillity, my happiness, and my honour. 
You cannot, therefore, be surprised (much difficulty in point of delicacy 
being now set aside in my mind by the late melancholy event which 
has taken place in my family) if I therefore turn my whole thoughts 
to the endeavouring to extricate myself from the cruellest, as well as 
the most unjust predicament, that ever even the lowest individual, 
much more a prince, ever was placed in by unshackling myself from 
a woman who Is it, then, my dear friend, to be tolerated 
that . . . is to be suffered to continue to bear my name, to belong to 
me and to the country, and that //a/ country, the first in all the world, 
and myself its sovereign, are to be expected to submit silently to a 
degradation, under which no upright and honourable mind can exist ? 
This, then, was my main object for collecting certain of my confidential 
servants here. . . . I shall now take my leave of you, wishing you from 
my heart many happy returns of the season, and assuring you that if it 
depends upon me alone, your happiness should never know interruption. 
I remain, my dear friend, 
Always most affectionately yours, 
GEorGE, P. R. 


P.S.—I hope that you will be able to make out this scrawl. 





Thus was the train laid. Rumours of a plan having 
been settled at a Cabinet got abroad, but were discredited. 
It was noted, however, that the Regent looked very ill—and 
the fact was his health was very bad. Mr. Fremantle reported 
that the “head” was affected: “ The turn, I believe, has been 
of the worst nature—founded on religion and despondency.” ? 
This was the beginning of that curious fureur against the 
Catholics which was now to be developed, and which he deluded 
himself would be the same thing as real piety or morality of 
conduct. In this he was encouraged by his brother of York 
and Lady Hertford. His appearance, too, was deteriorating, 
one observer declaring “he was blackeg in the face and less 
tallowy, but larger and uglier than last year.’ He had gout 
in his knees, and gave way to languor, often not getting up 
till six o'clock in the evening, and receiving people in his bed. 

But it is now that Mr. Brougham begins to occupy so 
conspicuous a figure in these transactions—though his behaviour 
at this stage was always deemed perplexing. There can be 
no doubt that the Princess was thoroughly alarmed by the fact 
of the inquisition that was held at Milan, and was unequal 
to maintain the struggle at such odds. Her friends, too, felt 
that on every account it was desirable she should remain 


* Duke of Buckingham, Zhe Regency, vol. ii. p. 202. 
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abroad. This was the view of the Ministers—in short, there 
was but one person in the kingdom who was eager to disturb 
or annoy her. 

In this view Mr. Brougham addressed a letter to Lord 
Hutchinson, a friend of both the contending parties, suggesting 
an arrangement, which he was not authorized to make, but 
which he seemed to say he had influence enough to persuade 
her to accept, on the terms of a formal separation, no coronation 
or title of Queen, with an annuity for life. He added that he 
thought this would be most comfortable for her; as since her 
daughter's death she would not desire to return, This sensible 
proposal was not accepted, for the reason that at that moment 
a most singular discussion was going on between the Regent 
and his Ministers. The Report of the Milan Commission was 
come to hand, and the Prince was filled with a sort of passion- 
ate ill-regulated longing to take action on it. They pressed 
on him as reasonable the proposals contained in the letter, 
assuring him that any notion of divorce, such as he suggested 
“by arrangement,” was out of the question. On this he replied, 
saying that they had misunderstood him, that he intended there 
should be due proofs of guilt, and put it to them whether, for 
the purpose of “arrangement,” there could be any essential differ- 
ence between divorce and the sort of separation they referred 
to, and whether ¢he party who would propose the one would not 
accept the other. There is something ludicrous in these notions, 
and though these papers were said to have been written by 
Sir John St. Leach, these are certainly the Prince’s own ideas. 

In about a fortnight, or on the 10th of July, Ministers at 
once took into consideration the report of the Commission. A 
couple of weeks later, with this unexpected information before 
them, they addressed the Regent in a remarkable minute. 

According to these opinions your Royal Highness’s servants are 
led to believe that the facts stated in the papers which have been 
referred to them would furnish sufficient proof of the crime, provided 
they were established by credible witnesses; but it is at the same time 
the opinion of your Royal Highness’s confidential servants, that, 
considering the manner in which a great part of this testimony has 
unavoidably been obtained, and the circumstance that the persons who 
have afforded it are foreigners, many of whom appear to be in a low 
station of life, it would not be possible to advise your Royal Highness 
to institute any legal proceeding upon such evidence, without further 
inquiry as to the characters and circumstances of the witnesses by whom 
it is to be supported. 
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Then they considered the various courses of proceeding— 
high treason, suit in the ecclesiastical courts, and found the 
most serious objections to all. 


They are satisfied that evidence which in a common case, and 
before the ordinary tribunals, would be deemed fully sufficient, would, 
in a proceeding of this kind, be received with the greatest suspicion, 
particularly where the witnesses happened to be foreigners; and they 
doubt the success of any application to Parliament upon such a 
transaction, except in a case in which the testimony was so unex- 
ceptionable, clear, and distinct, as to be subject to no reasonable 
doubt. Most of the objections above stated would not apply to the 
third proposition—a proceeding for high treason. Such a proceeding 
would be considered as conformable to the due course of law. But on 
the other hand, it must be observed that the difficulties of obtaining 
sufficient evidence of the crime of high treason are greater than in any 
other criminal proceeding, and it would certainly not be advisable to 
institute it, if there did not exist the highest probability of success. 
Upon the whole of this question your Royal Highness’s confidential 
servants beg leave most humbly to state their opinion as decidedly 
adverse to any proceeding being attempted in the ecclesiasticai courts. 


We venture to say that this document, to which attention 
has scarcely been sufficiently directed, is the most damning 
piece of evidence against the Regent’s Ministers that could be 
conceived. For here is their deliberate opinion as to the value 
of the evidence on which they brought the Queen to trial. It 
shows, indeed, how unscruplous was this tribe of Eldons, 
Sidmouths, and Liverpools, and how flexible their opinions. 
In fact, the effect of its remonstrances was complete, and the 
Regent, for the moment baffled, accepted their opinion. 

Lord Hutchinson, however, pressed the Government to close 
with Mr. Brougham’s offer, assuring them that he would not 
have made it unless certain to carry it out, but the matter was 
dropped ; and we may imagine the Regent was in no humour 
to accept. This, too, may have been caused by a sudden threat 
of the Princess to Lord Liverpool that she would come to 
England. From this she was dissuaded. But if ever a 
woman was driven to action by harsh and wantonly stupid 
treatment, it was this unfortunate lady. For now there began 
a series of petty slights and insults at foreign Courts, all 
prompted by the English Ministers of the Prince. At Vienna, 
Paris, Rome, she encountered this form of insult, as though 
she was some pretender or impostor, all being obsequiously 
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eager to gratify the Regent. She had now completed all 
her restless peregrinations, having made a very important and 
interesting tour, and seen a great deal of the world. A slight 
matter will show the spirit of the proceedings adopted towards 
her—a charge that she was seen to enter places of Catholic 
worship and kneel down. “Such,” added the Attorney-General 
in a strange phrase, and stranger logic, “being her abandon- 
ment of those religious feelings and rites which ought to be 
observed dy all persons under all circumstances.” 

But the arrival of both parties at the throne made a most 
important change. As was natural with one of the King’s 
character, the possession of plenitude of power suggested imme- 
diate deliverance from the yoke which he chafed against ; and 
almost at once, before he had escaped his critical illness, the 
old phrenzy seized on him. He was for divorcing his Queen at 
once, and ten days had scarcely passed from his father’s death, 
before he was again embroiled with his Ministers on this 
thorny subject. Apart from his own dislike, there was the 
feeling that she had been elevated with him, and the instinct 
that her power for annoyance and battle had increased. As 
Princess she might be ignored ; but her new situation as Queen 
of England promised difficulties and embarrassments of the 
most delicate kind. Whether recognized or not, she was sure 
to be intolerable. . 

The strange frantic mode in which the King, after a fort- 
night, pressed this matter, introduces us to a most characteristic 
episode. His dme damncée in this matter, Leach, was despatched 
to the Chancellor, to operate on the Cabinet, with threats of the 
King’s retirement to Hanover—not likely to have any effect 
upon them ; hints of dismissal—perhaps more potent; and it 
was urged that the King’s state of health, agitation of mind, 
and the like, all required that his wishes should be carried out. 
Their views, however, could not have given him satisfaction,® 
and were embodied in a minute of Cabinet dated February Io- 
This most important document sets out the deliberate judgment 
of Ministers, based on the Milan evidence and the “supple- 
mentary evidence,” and it was to the effect that a divorce was 
impracticable on the ground of recriminations which it would 
open, and which could not be shut on account of the legal diffi- 
culties ; and above all, for this very remarkable reason : 


* Letter of Lord Eldon—Zif% of Lord Liverpool, p. 24, where will be found 
much of the information quoted in this episode. 
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This evidence [they say] would indeed establish the fact, if not 
rebutted or discredited ; but notwithstanding the supplementary evi- 
dence which has since been obtained, your servants must beg to refer 
to the opinion which they gave in their minute of the 24th of July last, 
“that this body of testimony consists almost exclusively of the evidence 
of foreigners, most of them not above the rank of menial servants, or 
that of masters and attendants in hotels, wholly unacquainted with the 
English language, and some of the former class standing in the question- 
able situation of having been dismissed or removed from her Royal 
Highness’s service.” 

Your servants are not insensible to the obstacles which may have 
arisen to any attempt, made according to their advice, to ascertain what 
was likely to be the evidence of the several English persons of both 
sexes who had been living in the family of the Princess of Wales. But 
to proceed in ignorance as to the probable effect of such testimony 
would, they submit, be hazardous; particularly as your servants have 
reason to believe, that some of those persons of rank and station are at 
present in friendly correspondence with the Princess, profess an interest 
in all that concerns her. 


Thus they put on record this deliberate opinion of the worth- 
lessness of the evidence on which they later on founded their 
proceedings, and which in every way, they maintained, was 
convincing. 

Further, they held out to the King that the only feasible 
course was to arrange matters so that the Queen—or “ Princess,” 
as they ludicrously styled her through the document—should 
be prevented returning, and thus shadowed out a sort of measure 
which, through the leverage of the annuity, which had now 
lapsed, as well as of the scandals, &c., might be effectual. They 
would advise that she should not be admitted to “the honours 
of coronation,” and that her name should be omitted from the 
Liturgy. Owning that it was indeed “a chain of difficulties,” 
they in conclusion almost abjectly “implored his Majesty's 
indulgent construction of everything which they may appear to 
have said amiss.” 

Mr. Canning gave his adhesion; but, taking a curious dis- 
tinction, declared he could not have agreed to the omission 
in the Liturgy, had any penal process been contemplated. As 
he later objected to the penal process itself, it seemed to be 
but an idle point to make at this stage. It was no doubt, 
however, intended as forewarning, and it was felt necessary to 
ménager the King in his present excited state. 

In answer to a long argument, which it is needless to say 
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was not the King’s composition, but was probably drawn up 
by the Vice Chancellor, the Ministers replied, reiterating in the 
strongest terms the objections to the divorce and to the 
characters of the witnesses. 

Thus, crossed in his plans, the King gave way to the most 
intemperate behaviour. We find Lord Sidmouth apologizing 
for answering a letter: “If you knew how the day (the 12th) 
was passed, you would not be surprised at the omission. The 
Government is in a very strange and precarious state.”’* 

Mr. Greville heard that they had resigned, and reports some 
extraordinary behaviour on the part of the King. Ordering 
Lord Liverpool out of the room, asking him “if he knew to 
whom he was speaking ?” that nobleman replied, “ Sir, I know 
that I am speaking to my sovereign, and I believe I am 
addressing him as it becomes a loyal subject to do.” He sneered 
at the Chancellor, saying “that his conscience always interfered 
except where his interest was concerned ”—a speech probably 
true in the main. As was to be expected, this vehemence soon 
gave place to timidity. He apologized to the Prime Minister,° 
and we are not surprised to find him yielding the whole matter 
in dispute. 

The difficulty was thus composed, both parties fancying that 
there was little more to be done than settle the terms of the 
arrangement. The “Cato Street Conspiracy”—the most in- 
credible attempt known in modern London life, and which 
exceeded in daring and villainy the schemes of foreign assassins, 
like Orsini—now occupied public thought. This had the effect 
not merely of alarming the King, but rousing his effusive sensi- 
bilities for one of his Ministers, Lord Sidmouth, whose severities 
of administration had his sympathies. He was by this time 
at Brighton, whence a series of encouraging despatches almost 
daily reached the Ministers, with high praise of the “zeal and 
vigilance you have displayed, and which were now unfolding 
themselves in the detection of crimes which have brought our 
land to the condition heretofore reserved only for revolutionary 
France.” “The King’s remark,” writes Sir Benjamin Bloom- 
field, “in your letter of this morning, was, ‘He zs the Duke of 
Wellington upon home service’”—a compliment which strikes 
the very amusing Dean Pellew as “ peculiarly felicitous.” 

We must turn to the new Queen of England, whom the 
late King’s death found at Leghorn, Mr. Brougham having des- 


+ Life, vol. iii. p. 310. ® Greville, vol. i. p. 25. 
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patched Sicard, her steward, with the news. She had been staying 
at Marseilles. She had thought of going on to Paris; but a sig- 
nificant hint having been conveyed to her from the Ambassador, 
that the capital would be made disagreeable to her, she pro- 
ceeded instead to Rome, where, in answer to her request, 
a guard of honour was posted at her door, but withdrawn 
suddenly. She made a protest against this treatment, on which 
Cardinal Consalvi replied that the Pope would not accede to it, 
on the ground that “at Rome it was not the custom thus to 
honour royal personages travelling zzcognito, and that he had 
had no official announcement from the English Court of her 
having become Queen.” This was, of course, but a thinly-veiled 
pretext, the truth being that the Hanoverian Minister, Reding, 
had made the strongest remonstrances, and used pressure which 
it was impossible to resist. This proceeding could scarcely 
have affected her subsequent behaviour; and it was no doubt 
the news that her name had been struck out of the Liturgy 
—a first step, as she fancied, towards deposing her—that drove 
her into asserting her rights. But first, from Rome, on March 16, 
she wrote to Lord Liverpool this characteristic appeal : 


The Queen of this Relams wishes to be informed through the 
medium of Lord Liverpool, First Minister to the King of this Relams, 
for which reason or motife the Queen’s name has been left out of the 
Liturgy. 


Here, then, was the speedy fruit of their first blunder; for 
this “leaving her name out of the Liturgy” was a trivial, 
unmeaning act, dealing with a matter of form and routine which 
committed none of the parties.® 

The poor lady had hard work to get away from Rome. The 
French Ambassador declined to vise® her passport, and the 
English consul, “with trembling hand, much afraid of lossing 
his place, at last was obliged to give me a pas-port;” while 
she considered the Cardinal’s behaviour “violent and im- 
pertinent” in directing the post-masters to find horses for 
“Princess Caroline of England.” 

She accordingly set out on her journey home, reaching 
Geneva about the 15th of May. She sent home a demand for 
Buckingham House, or in case of refusal, some mansion near 

® It might be urged, the more need she had of the nation’s prayers if she were as 
vile as it was imputed she was. It might be said, too, that she was still included in 


the prayers for ‘‘ all the Royal Family,” or, as it was touched so finely by one of her 
counsel, in the prayer for the fatherless and persecuted. 
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Dover. Sicard, the faithful courier, had been despatched home 
with letters to Mr. Brougham, inviting him to come to Geneva ; 
but was sent back to her by the Ambassador at Paris with 
letters to her, he himself forwarding hers by his own messenger. 
She was roused up in the middle of the night by his arrival, and 
at once sent off a new courier with complaints of this extra- 
ordinary proceeding, and a fresh summons to Mr. Brougham to 
come and meet her at some French port, as more convenient. 
She was in a fever of excitement, and the messenger used 
extraordinary speed. 

She now set out on her journey, being agreeably surprised at 
Monthard by the arrival of Alderman Wood and Lady Anne 
Hamilton—the last one of her most faithful and disinterested 
adherents. The progress of the party along the French posting 
was not without the grotesqueness which seemed to attend the 
poor lady’s proceedings. The train consisted of five carriages. 
A calash, in which sat Alderman Wood and Count Vasali, led 
the way. A yellow English posting-chariot, with the royal arms 
and “C. P. W.” on the panels followed, containing the Queen, 
Lady Anne Hamilton, and “a fine little female child, about 
three years old, whom her Majesty, in conformity with her 
benevolent practices on former occasions, has adopted.” Then 
came three others, containing Mr. William Austin, “Mr. Wood, 
junior,” and servants. There were various accidents and an- 
noyances: her leaders falling, the post-masters showing a 
disinclination to supply horses, one hiding himself. On another 
occasion plough-horses had to be impressed and ridden for the 
stage by the carters. 

At last she reached St. Omer, where she halted till the 
courier should return with news of Mr. Brougham, also sending 
couriers to London with demands for a royal yacht to take her 
over. 

This Alderman Wood, who now appears on the scene, has 
been described as a linendraper with whom the Queen had dealt ; 
but this seems an invidious mode of describing a person who 
had been Lord Mayor of London, and was now a member of 
Parliament.’ He was no doubt a “City man,” with a certain 
forwardness, and perhaps vulgarity; but he certainly devoted 
himself to her cause with zeal and loyalty. 


7 *T shall now talk to you about the silks,” wrote the Queen to him from Italy. 
**T send you the patterns; them which are in gold should be made in all sorts of 


collers.”’ 
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While she was thus hurrying home, her adviser and agent, 
Mr. Brougham, had been engaged—unknown to her—in a 
singular and equivocal negotiation. He was sent for by Lord 
Liverpool immediately after his heated struggle with the King ; 
and it was suggested that terms might be made. Brougham 
gave up the Liturgy point; and on the question of her having 
law officers, he declared that by appointing him King’s counsel 
he might thus be prevented assuming his functions! Lord 
Hutchinson, formerly a friend of the King’s, was now joined in 
the negotiations, and to him Mr. Brougham revealed the anger 
and jealousy which the departure of Alderman Wood had 
roused in him. He styled him “ass and alderman, whom they 
call Thistle Wood,” and suggested that the Carlton House 
newspapers should open on him a shower of squibs and ridicule, 
on the score of his having a job to do.” 

As the Queen drew nearer to England, the King intervened, 
and desired that both should go over and meet her, while Lord 
Liverpool furnished Lord Brougham with a memorandum of 
the Government terms—which were an allowance of 450,000 
a year, provided neither the title nor prerogatives of a Queen 
were assumed, with the exception of the appointing of her law 
officers. The King now also showed his eagerness that the two 
envoys should set out, and all was in train when, on the day 
before his departure, Brougham informed Lord Liverpool that 
he reserved the right of giving her advice—apparently, the 
opposite of that which he was undertaking to give—should he 
find that her situation required it. And on the day Mr. Brougham 
left London, Lord Liverpool must have been confounded at 
receiving a notice to the effect that his (Brougham’s) situation 
was a delicate one, and that whatever, might be his feelings, it 
might be that he would have actually to advise her to come to 
England! It was plain that he wished to draw back, and 
Lord Liverpool ought to have at once withdrawn the com- 
mission from this doubtful agent. What confusion arose out 
of his proceeding will be seen. 

On June the 2nd the party landed at Calais. The little 
town was in a fever of excitement, the English holding meetings 
at the Silver Lion (Hogarth’s inn). They reached St. Omer the 
following day, where Mr. Brougham was at once received by the 
Queen. He spent two hours with her, and a courier at once set 
out to bear Mr. Brougham’s views to Lord Liverpool. That 
nobleman must have been confounded to see how he had been 
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duped. Mr. Brougham informed him that the Queen was deter- 
mined to proceed to England, and plainly said he thought her 
justified in doing so from the treatment she had received on her 
travels. He declared the only way of stopping her was to give 
her that title of Queen which he had come out specially to ask 
her to forego! 


From this your lordship will perceive that I have not ventured even 
to hint at the renunciation proposed by your lordship ; indeed, I never 
deemed that at all within the possibility of the case, and I am now 
certain that the bare mention of the thing would haveebeen followed 
within five minutes by an order of post-horses to go to Calais. Lord 
Hutchinson, however, though he has been prevailed on to defer this. 
proposition, means soon to make it. Your lordship may further per- 
ceive from this letter that my own opinion is now decided, both as to 
what can be accomplished and what I ought to advise. In the peculiarly 
delicate situation in which I stand, I must be as explicit as possible 
with your lordship, and therefore, relying on your secrecy, I shall 
state it. 

If it be only her Majesty’s intention to go once to England for 
few weeks, I am decidedly against any such plan, because I see nothing. 
but mischief in such a proceeding. But in order to enable me to turn 
her aside from it, I must add that I see most plainly the necessity of 
your lordship giving either Lord Hutchinson or myself the assurance 
above alluded to; and, as a day’s delay can only bring Lord Hutchin- 
son’s application to the same effect, I think the risk of her Majesty’s 
setting out before the answer to it arrives may be lessened by my 
writing this letter. 


The skill displayed by the agent in extricating himself 
from his embarrassing position is worthy of a Machiavel. 
It will be seen he made no mention of the handsome bribe of 
450,000 a year which he was empowered to offer, and which 
might have had its effect. After, indeed, suppressing the 
character in which he had come, he with consummate art shifted 
the whole to the shoulders of Lord Hutchinson, informing her 
that he had brought a proposition from the King—he himself 
having a proposition in writing in a letter from his colleague 
—to the effect that “he had reason to believe he had brought 
over a proposition from the King,” and requiring him to 
produce it. The other declared—for he was not allowed to 
see her—that he bore none; but that he would try and gather 
it from what Lord Liverpool had said to him; he was able to 
repeat the terms of Brougham’s commission, with the addition, 
which he apologized humbly for mentioning, that the instant she 
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landed, Government would proceed against her. Mr. Brougham 
—now become the Queen’s agent in the matter—was commanded 
to decline these terms. This was at five o’clock. She instantly 
quitted the room, and Mr. Brougham saw her, to his surprise, 
driving out of the court-yard. (He forgot, however, that in his 
own letter he declared for her that she would only wait till five.) 
She set off at full speed for Calais. He sent couriers after 
her with letters imploring her to be cautious, but adding that he 
did not advise her to accept the proposition made, unless she 
was allowed to retain her title as Queen, with due acknow- 
ledgment from all agents abroad, &c.; in short, everything 
opposed to what he had undertaken to urge. To the Minister 
he sent off despatches “most secret,” repeating the same thing, 
declaring that “the spirit which had guided him all through was 
merely to save annoyance, and talking of “the duty he owed to 
his client,” and concluding with a declaration of sorrow for the 
failure of his negotiation, and of his readiness to lend his aid 
again, if it were renewed. 

No wonder Lord Liverpool considered he had been tricked. 
And, in the angry recriminations that followed, maintained that’ 
Brougham “substantially approved” the memorandum intrusted 
to him, and that he, and he alone, was the bearer and negotiator.® 


8 Sce the queries and answers, dated the roth of June, Zife of Lord Liverpool, 
vol. iii. p. 59. Lord Hutchinson’s naive bewilderment at the part he had been made 
to play is well shown in his communication to Lord Liverpool : ‘‘I learnt, to my 
great surprise, from Mr. Brougham, but not until late last night, that he had made a 
communication to your lordship through Mr. Fonblanque, dated the 3rd inst. I 
state this merely in order to account to your lordship for my not having written to you 
by the same opportunity ; but the fact is, Mr. Brougham sent off his letter without 
giving me the smallest information on the subject, and Mr. Fonblanque, supposing 
that it was a communication with which I was acquainted, thought it his duty 
immediately to forward it to England. When Mr. Brougham left me yesterday 
morning at eleven o’clock to go to the Queen, he did not appear to be at all aware 
that her Majesty meant to act in the precipitate manner she has done. His first letter 
(marked No. 1) therefore came upon me quite unexpectedly. I did not exactly 
comprehend the meaning of it. I thought his object was that I should write some- 
thing that might pacify the mind of the Queen for the moment, and enable us both to 
gain time. I was induced to make my last proposition by a private hint from Mr. 
Brougham ; she did not receive it until she had left St. Omer, but it was forwarded 
to her to Calais, and I understand that she received it when she was on board the 
packet ready to sail for England. I am now to observe to you that in the whole 
of this negotiation, Mr. Brougham, as far as my judgment enables me to go, does not 
appear to have possessed the smallest degree of power, weight, or authority over the 
mind of the Queen. To speak to you in confidence, I think that her violence and 
determination subdued him, and that he failed in making the slightest impression 
upon her. He may be, and I dare say has been, most sincere ; but as for influence, 
if it did ever exist, there certainly was no appearance of it on the present occasion. 
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We hurry after the excited Queen posting along the high 
road to Calais, which she reached that night, then at once went 
on board the packet. This precipitation was owing to the fear 
that the means might be found to detain her. She had dismissed 
her strange suite of Italians, including the whiskered Bergami, 
and was now to trust herself to English service. The alder- 
man was busy sending off despatches by special boat, to prepare 
his wife for the august visitor who had agreed to accept their 
hospitality at South Audley Street. The English Consul sent on 
his courier with the alarming news. 

She did not start till the following morning, reaching Dover 
about noon, where she was exhilarated by the honour of a royal 
salute—quite unexpected—thundering out from the castle. The 
commandant, having no instructions to the contrary, felt himself 
bound to follow the usual course. The whole town lined the 
shores, and though the tide did not allow the vessel to enter the 
harbour, the intrepid lady insisted on entering a small boat 
and getting ashore. 

Now began those extraordinary ovations and progresses 
which were to mark her course and delight her soul. Amid 
roars and acclamations she walked through St. Maryate Street, 
arrayed in the broad hat and pelisse which were to be so 
familiar to the public. Wright’s Hotel had the honour of 
receiving her, and from this house she departed in the evening, 
the crowd drawing her carriage. At Canterbury there were 
torches lit, fresh shouting, addresses. She stayed the night, and 
next day proceeded by Gravesend to London; the singular 
feature being, that as she drew near the metropolis, her progress 
became a vast cavalcade, from the number of mounted persons 
who joined her. She did not reach town till seven o’clock, 
when the tremendous acclamations as she passed over West- 
minster Bridge, conveyed to the House of Commons and his 
Majesty’s Ministers the news of her arrival. She passed by 
Charing Cross to South Audley Street—the street almost 
impassable, every window filled with eager faces and waving 
handkerchiefs. In short, a scene that was to be repeated ad 
nauseam for the next few months. 

To the genuine heroine, this sort of exhibition is odious. 
Mr. Grenville, who rode out to Greenwich to meet her, describes 
the scene. “Carriages, carts, and horsemen followed, preceded, 
and surrounded her coach all the way.’ He described the 
Alderman who was seated in the place of honour, while the 
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Duke of Hamilton’s sister sat backwards. This undignified pro- 
ceeding caused the King to express himself with oaths and other 
unbecoming language. As she passed White’s Club, she turned 
and smiled to the members in the window. Arrived at Audley 
Street, she appeared on the balcony, to the delight of the 
surging mobs, who celebrated her arrival by breaking the 
windows of obnoxious persons, such as Lords Sidmouth, Castle- 
reagh, as well as Lady Hertford’s in Manchester Square, filling 
the air even with yells of “To Carlton House!” where soldiers 
had to be posted. Citizens in her neighbourhood were required 
to illuminate. This was but the inauguration of a period of 
confusion and disorder, which lasted till the trial was over. 

The following day, the much talked of “Green Bag,” a 
portentous receptacle supposed to be filled with horrifying 
evidence of culpable behaviour, was solemnly carried in to the 
House, and the question whether it was to be opened, and its 
unsavory contents emptied, was to exercise the Houses for some 
time. A message from the King invited the House of Lords 
to consider those papers with all “serious attention.” A Secret 
Committee was named. To the House of Commons the Queen 
addressed Aer message, skilfully drawn up, in which she declared 
that she had been induced to return, in consequence of the 
measures pursued against her honour and peace by secret 
agentS abroad, to defend her character. She added solemnly 
that she was ready to meet her accusers openly, and protested 
against any “secret tribunal,” and their examination of docu- 
ments “privately prepared by adversaries, a proceeding unknown 
to the laws of the land.” The insulting measures taken against 
her should only have been attempted after trial and conviction. 

A discussjon followed, in which Mr. Brougham vehemently 
stood forward as her champion, and vindicated his own recent 
proceedings. The impression on all sides, and it is pleasing 
to find that such good sense still leavened that great assembly, 
was that everything should be done to arrange matters, and 
avoid touching the portentous green bag, and Mr. Wilberforce 
carried all with him in proposing an adjournment for the 
purpose of trying an accommodation. The Queen, no doubt 
yielding to good advice, having moved to Lady Anne Hamil- 
ton’s house in Portman Square, on the evening of the 9th 
informed Lord Liverpool that she was willing to receive any 
proposal. 


At this stage it will be interesting to give the MS. recol- 
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lections of the observer, to whom allusion has before been 
made. 


It was the general opinion of Ministers that she would not come to 
England, but accept the terms proposed. The King, however, said he 
knew her better than they did, and come she would, and so it turned 
out, for the intelligence of her having reached Dover arrived at the 
very moment while the Duke of Wellington was riding in the Park with 
Lady Jersey, arguing the point with her and persisting that she could 
not come. Lord Hutchinson had been sent out by the Government 
to treat with her, but had no written instructions. ‘The proposition 
was taken by Brougham, who consented to be the official bearer of it, 
though he said he should not advise her to accept it. He and Lord 
Hutchinson left town together in the same chaise, crossed the sea in 
the same packet, and arrived at St. Omer together early in June, where 
they found the Queen, who had come by slow journeys from Geneva. 
Brougham told me he had the greatest difficulty to persuade her to 
cross the Alps, as he wished her to be near England to carry on the 
negotiation, and though he had the Government proposals in his 
pocket since the month of April, he kept them to be presented in 
person, for he knew that when she received them she would set off 
instanter to return to England, and he was in hopes to prevent that 
decisive step being taken on a sudden and without reflection. The 
Queen, on her approach towards home, had written to Lord Liverpool 
to request to be informed what residence had been prepared for her, 
and to Lord Melville to demand a yacht to bring her over. The letter 
to Lord Liverpool was dated Villeneuve le Roi, the 29th of May, in 
which she announced her intention of coming to England on Saturday, 
the 3rd of June. ‘The letter to Lord Melviile was written by Lady 
Anne Hamilton, and bears the same date. Lord Melville answered it 
on the 1st of June, and stated that, as the King was not in town, he 
could not take his commands about sending a yacht. 

It is a curious circumstance, and contributed not a little to excite the 
Queen’s suspicions of Brougham at the time, that Lord Hutchinson’s 
letter was in the handwriting of Brougham’s brother, who had accom- 
panied them, acting as secretary to his brother. On giving it to the Queen, 
Brougham told her it was an inadmissible proposition and that she 
could not accept it. ‘The moment the Queen read it she expressed the 
greatest indignation, and requested Brougham’s opinion, who said that 
he certainly did not advise her Majesty to accept those conditions, at 
the same time her Majesty best knew her own situation, and he 
entreated her to consider what propositions she might accept. The 
Queen then said she would go immediately to England, and accordingly 
ordered the carriage, and at half-past five, accompanied by Lady Anne 
Hamilton, Alderman Wood and his son, set off from St. Omer. She 
was greatly apprehensive of being arrested by the French Government. 
At some of the towns the constituted authorities showed her great 
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attention, whilst at others no notice was taken of her. The people, 
especially the women, seemed to feel great interest about her, and the 
English residents showed her the most marked respect. At one o’clock 
she landed at Dover, a royal salute was fired, though done without 
special orders, the officer having a general order to fire such a salute on 
the arrival of any of the royal family. The people flocked from all 
parts of the country to see her, and to welcome her home. A depu- 
tation of the inhabitants of Dover waited upon her with an address, a 
guard of honour was proposed which she declined. ‘The Mayor and 
Corporation of Canterbury presented an address to her, and she 
travelled along greeted in the most enthusiastic manner by the 
thousands of persons who flocked from all parts to the roadside to 
see her pass by. She slept at Canterbury, and arrived in town about 
seven o'clock ; the King had been to the Lords that day to assent to 
the Civil List Act, and there were assembled in the streets many people 
prepared to receive her, and who had waited there all day for that 
purpose. I was in the balcony at Brooke’s when she arrived, and 
though there was some show of horsemen, and some hundreds of people 
following the carriage, there was no great demonstration of popular 
feeling ; she bowed to us all. The Alderman sat by the Queen, Lady 
A. Hamilton opposite, in a shabby barouche, with one black servant 
sitting on the box before. The carriage drove to Alderman Wood's, 
South Audley Street, where the Queen took up her abode for some 
days. Prior to the Queen’s leaving France, Lord Hutchinson, who had 
received from Brougham, by her Majesty’s orders, a note refusing the 
propositions tendered, not imagining that the Queen could think of 
going to England, wrote another note to- Brougham, in which he pro- 
posed to send a messenger to England for fresh instructions, and 
wished to know if the Queen agreed to any part of the propositions, 
or would make any from herself, as he should be happy to be the 
medium of communication. ‘This note was not delivered to the Queen 
till she was on board the packet at Calais. ‘The Queen is said to have 
remarked, “Tell Lord Hutchinson I will tregt with him in England.” 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 











The Native Tribes of North America and the 
Catholic Missions. 


eaniinniais 
IX.—THE HURONS.—OBSTACLES TO THEIR CONVERSION. 

THE arduous labours of Catholic missionaries among the Algon- 
quin tribes have been very briefly described in the previous 
papers of this series. After having wandered with them in a vast 
circle, embracing a great part of the North American. Continent 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi, and from the frozen 
regions north of the great lakes and the Laurentide Mountains, 
down to the smiling valleys south of the Ohio and the Hudson 
rivers, we come back to the country occupied by the Huron- 
Iroquois. The reader has not forgotten the remark made at 
the beginning of this narrative, that the Algic race, divided into 
a large number of small nations, had spread, before the arrival 
of the Europeans, over an immense area, in the midst of which 
were settled the two powerful confederacies of the Hurons and 
the Iroquois. The first was chiefly devoted to the pursuit of 
agriculture, hunting, and trade; the second thought only of 
conquest and war. As was previously remarked, “both nations 
belonged undoubtedly to the same stock. All the traditions of 
either of them pointed to this fact. Originally they were 
brethren.” They were also, both of them, far superior in energy, 
endurance, and political development, to the Algonquins, who 
nevertheless surrounded them, surpassed them in numbers, and 
might have crushed them, had they known how to combine 
their efforts, and to take advantage of their fertile territory, 
mountains, and lakes, relying for their combinations in attack 
and defence on their universal language. All these advantages 
were of no avail in the struggle that ensued, owing to the 
rambling life and disorganized social state of the Algonquins. 

Moreover, the two branches of the Huron-Iroquois, instead 
of forming a strict confederacy against the surrounding tribes, 
soon broke out into an internecine war; and the Iroquois, 
having defeated and dispersed their Huron brethren, found 
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themselves competent to throw terror and dismay among the 
Algonquin Christians, though these were supported by the 
French, and animated by a deep spirit of religion. 

Religion, however, was still to triumph in the midst of these 
disheartening conflicts; when many of the Iroquois themselves 
submitted in the end to the power of the Cross, and from fero- 
cious savages were changed into humble Christians. Before 
this came to pass, the Hurons presented a yet grander spectacle 
in the meek though heroic virtues displayed by the whole 
nation, at the awful moment of their total defeat and final 
dispersion. 

Thus our narrative, so far confined to isolated facts peculiar 
to diminutive tribes or obscure confederacies of small nations, 
will embrace in its scope a great part of what now form the 
Eastern and Central States of the Union. For the moment, 
however, a small territory on Georgian Bay, east of Lake 
Huron, must be singled out as the starting-place of the whole 
mighty movement. In this insignificant tract of land, seventy- 
five miles long and twenty-four wide, lived “four tribes, con- 
taining at least thirty thousand souls, distributed in eighteen 
populous villages.”! Their condition of life was an anomaly 
in the North America of that epoch. They seldom felt the 
pangs of hunger, like the Algonquins of their neighbourhood ; 
because, besides tilling the ground and raising large crops of 
maize, tobacco, beans, and squashes, they could at all times 
fish in their lake, even in winter by breaking the ice, and they 
hunted to a great distance the herds of buffaloes and elks and 
smaller animals, whose furs they gave in exchange for weapons, 
utensils of all kinds, and dresses manufactured by less enter- 
prizing tribes, re 

In their chase after game they roamed on foot over a large 
part of the territory over which, at a later date, the Hudson Bay 
Company sent their trappers and huntsmen; but for trading 
they used their canoes and larger boats in which they carried 
their bales of furs and tobacco as far as the Lower St. Lawrence 
in the East and the extremity of Lake Superior in the West. 
Even before the arrival of the French, their flotillas, to the 
number of one or two hundred canoes, appeared yearly at 
Montreal, called then Hochelaga, or even at the mouth of 
Three Rivers on the way to the sea. It was from Algonquins 
they learned that strangers had entered the St. Lawrence, from 

1 J. G. Shea. 
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whom they could obtain curiosities never seen on this continent. 
A few cabins had just been erected by the French on the spot 
called henceforth Quebec, when the Hurons came through the 
long and painful northern route, and landed at the mouth of 
Three Rivers, whither Champlain soon went to visit them. 

The first missionaries destined for them were Recollets, who 
arrived from France as early as 1615. Three only had come 
at the request of Champlain; the first, F. Dennis Jamay, 
remained at Quebec; the second, John D’Olbeau, was sent to 
Tadoussac, at the mouth of the Seguenay, to begin a mission 
among the Montagnais; and last, F. Le Caron, went with 
twelve Frenchmen and a troop of Hurons to their country on 
Georgian Bay. He was, therefore, their first apostle; and his 
voyage of three hundred leagues, according to the calculation 
made at the time, must have been extremely painful and 
tedious. The French Recollet, as well as the last Huron of 
his company, had to paddle the whole time of the passage, to 
toil through many rapids, carrying both canoe and baggage, 
sustaining life during the day with a few handfuls of maize 
or beans. 

He nevertheless reached at last Carragouha, the first Huron 
village they met with, which was henceforth called St. Gabriel. 
The Indians received him with cordiality, and offered him one 
of their long cabins within the enclosure of the village pallisade 
which rose, it was said, to nearly forty feet in height. 
Those great cabins of the Hurons always contained several 
families ; and their private life was so depraved by the practice 
of polygamy, that F. Le Caron could not think of associating 
with them day and night. He therefore preferred they should 
build him a small hut outside of their rampart, where he could 
pray and say his Mass without being disturbed by their evil 
customs. Meanwhile, he prepared for his mission by learning 
their language, which he found completely different from the 
Algonquin, while no European tongue could give the least 
assistance to the student. In every phrase the verb seemed 
to be the only word used; noun, pronoun, and adjective were 
conjugated with it, in seemingly inextricable confusion. No 
abstract terms were employed. 

When Champlain himself arrived in the country on the 
following January, he found Le Caron engaged in those occu- 
pations ; but the coming of the Governor with his retinue gave 
every day occasion to a special display, which consisted in the 
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celebration of Mass in the open air, amid the crowd of wonder- 
ing Hurons. Champlain, full of activity and zeal, did not rest 
satisfied with visiting their villages on the peninsula of Georgian 
Bay. He wished to become likewise acquainted with some of 
their allies. The chief ones were the Tionontates, called by 
the French Nation du Petun, on account of the rich tobacco 
fields which they cultivated. Their chief town was built at a 
distance of twenty-five miles west of the village of Ihonatiria, 
called St. Joseph, after the conversion of the nation. It must 
have been very near the shore of Lake Huron; and the mission- 
aries said it was in a mountainous country. They evidently 
meant hilly and rocky, whilst the Huron villages were all situated 
on an extensive plain nearly level and everywhere sandy. 
Le Caron, who accompanied the Governor took occasion from 
his presence to address the Tionontates upon the necessity of 
attending to the salvation of their souls. But he was strongly 
opposed by their medicine-men, who were called in that place 
Ohis, and he could only baptize a few dying infants and adults. 
Nor was his progress much greater among the Hurons them- 
selves, for although they had appeared at first so well disposed, 
they soon drew back on account of their excessive immorality 
and strong attachment to the superstition of their sorcerers. 
When at the end of the year the flotilla of Huron boats went 
down the rivers and lakes to trade at Three Rivers, Le Caron 
accompanied them, with the intention of meeting with his 
brethren at Quebec, and of returning directly after. He had 
done a great deal in his trip by taking an extensive survey of 
this new field of labour and laying for himself and his brethren 
the foundation of a solid knowledge, embracing the customs of 
the people and their language. His vocabulary, though neces- 
sarily incomplete, was of immense service to those who followed 
him. 

Le Caron did not return to Carragouha or St. Gabriel till 
1623, and he brought with him the Fathers Nicholas Viel and 
Gabriel Sagard. They found still standing the cabin he had 
occupied more than five years previously. They immediately 
began attending to the spiritual wants of the French who had 
already come to settle in the country. The natives themselves 
showed signs of increasing interest. Several families built 
their cabins outside the palisade around that of the Fathers, 
forming, as it were, the beginning of a Christian village. This 
was a proof of great confidence quite unusual with them ; 
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for they always made it a point, when living in their own 
country, never to sleep except within their ramparts. The 
missionaries were so well pleased with their neophytes that 
they admitted to baptism two adults, a father and daughter. | 
Until this time they had baptized only infants. Still the 
difficulties in the way of a rapid conversion were far from 
being overcome. 

It must have been about this time that the Recollet Fathers 
thought of sending some Huron children to France, there to 
be educated before returning to their country. Mr. J. G. Shea 
speaks of one who “was baptized with great ceremony at Rouen, 
and was educated at a Jesuit college.”* But he confounds him 
evidently with Louis de Ste. Foi, or Amantacha, who never 
went to France, but was sent later on from the Huron country 
to Quebec by Father de Brébeuf, and was baptised in that 
town by Father Lejeune, on August 24, 1632, as mentioned in the 
Relation for that year. The baptism of another at Rouen must 
be true, however, and must have been the work of the Recollets. 

These Fathers laboured with great zeal in the midst of 
poverty and want. Their diet was strictly confined to vegetable 
food ; and their drink was simply the water of the stream 
which flowed before their cabin; and they considered it a 
great delicacy when they could in the early spring mix it with 
some of the sweet drippings from sugar maples, which they 
received in small troughs of bark. 

Their neophytes assembled in great number every morning 
and evening; and because with the apparent stolidity of Red 
Indians they never showed on their countenances the inward 
feelings produced by the instructions they heard, the missionaries 
concluded that no impression, one way or another, was made 
on their heart, and that though they would be slow to receive 
the faith, at least not much opposition could be expected from 
them. “No one,” Le Caron wrote, “must come here in hopes 
of suffering martyrdom; they are incapable of putting a man 
to death on account of his faith.” It was a great mistake on 
the part of the good Father; and the Hurons evinced a warmth 
of feeling in opposing the faith at first, and a steadfastness of 
belief as soon as they were convinced, of which few nations in 
the whole history of the Christian Church have shown themselves 
capable. But the mistake was unavoidable considering all the 
circumstances of the case. 

oe, 396: oP. 8h 
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Whatever may have been the case, however, the Recollet 
Fathers soon came to think there was little hope of success 
for them, and they offered this mission to the Jesuits. They 
had already done the same in Quebec, where they introduced 
the Fathers Lejeune and Lallemant in their place, and became 
satisfied with taking care of an hospital. The historians of 
Canada have assigned various reasons for this change of views ; 
there was one in our opinion which must have prevailed on 
them. The Recollets have never been numerous in France ; 
those of Canada could not hope to receive many brethren from 
the old continent; still the prospect of doing good was immense, 
and they foresaw they would soon be unable to gather the 
harvest ripe for the sickle; they sincerely wished the good of the 
missions, and they thought the Society of Jesus was better 
prepared to work on a large scale. 

Be this as it may, in spite of what has been said to the 
contrary, there is a clear proof of a complete harmony between 
the Franciscans and the Jesuits in the fact, that in 1625 it was 
already arranged that Fathers De Brébeuf and De Noue should 
start for the Huron country in company with the Recollet, 
Joseph de la Roche-Dallion. The two Orders were to work 
together until the complete substitution of the one for the other 
should take place. The Hurons who were to transport them 
in their canoes being used to the Recollet habit willingly took 
Father Dallion, but refused at first to admit his two companions 
with their Jesuit dress; and it required long fourparlers and 
some presents to make the Indians arrive at an understanding 
of their duty. At the end of 1626, therefore, the mission of 
Le Caron and Viel was resumed by the combination of both 
Jesuits and Recollets. e 

After a few months’ stay, Father De Noue felt discouraged 
on account of the insurmountable difficulty he experienced in 
learning the Huron language, and he returned to Quebec. 
Father Dallion himself could not remain for some reason I 
could not discover ; and Father De Brébeuf found himself alone 
to labour in this new mission. To him chiefly, after God, must 
be attributed the conversion of this important nation. He soon 
gained their confidence, and was adopted by them under the 
name of Echon. This was a custom among all the Indian 
tribes, which was afterwards often repeated in the case of those 
missionaries for whom they took a greater liking; and Brébeuf 
considered that this first choice on their part expressed to him 
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the will of God that he should consecrate himself entirely to 
their eternal salvation. Before long, however, it looked as if 
it had been a delusion, and suddenly all the hopes he had 
conceived were upset in 1629 by an order from his Superior to 
return instantly to Quebec. 

At this moment, in fact, there appeared to be a great 
probability that all the missions, even in the east, would have 
to be abandoned, when all the colonies of New France should 
fall under the power of England. The two great nations were 
at war in Europe ; and though the heroic Champlain maintained 
in America with a few hundred French soldiers the authority 
of his native country, it might be easily foreseen that he could 
not for a long time compete against the navy and the troops 
of Great Britain. The worst feature of the case was that many 
Huguenots, though French subjects and great patriots in 
appearance, nevertheless took service in England against their 
country, whenever a war broke out between the two nations. 
For several years past a good number of these ardent Calvinists 
had emigrated to Canada, and laboured underhand to prepare 
the transfer of the new colony from France to Great Britain. 
In 1629, Father Charles L’Allemant, writing from Quebec on 
the state of this new colony, did not hesitate to say: “ Les 
affaires (ici) ne sont pas encore en tel état que Dieu puisse 
y étre servi fidellement. L’hérétique y a autant d’empire 
que jamais.” 

Suddenly in 1629, while Champlain was waiting in Quebec 
for a French fleet to bring him troops and ammunition, three 
vessels were signalled from behind Point Levy; but instead of 
being French, they were manned by Huguenots and Englishmen. 
They were commanded by Louis and Thomas Kertk (called 
Kirk by Mr. Shea). <A large English fleet besides was at 
Tadoussac ready to go up to the French city in case the 
detached squadron was successfully repulsed by Champlain. 
This, however, the French Commander was absolutely unable 
to affect, and he had only to surrender. This took place on 
July 29, 1629. Brébeuf recalled in time from his mission, had 
reached Quebec only three days previously. He was sent to 
England with Father Le Caron; and Champlain himself went 
with them to explain the case to the French Ambassador in 
England. 

The chief fact in the case was that this brutal attack by 
two French traitors in charge of a British fleet, had taken place 
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just two months after a suspension of hostilities between : 
England and France had been agreed upon. Still the peace 
negotiations lasted three years before justice was done, not 
only to the French nation by restoring her colonies in Canada 
and Nova Scotia, but likewise to the Canadian inhabitants who 
had been plundered by Louis and Thomas Kertk. It was only 
on July 13, 1632, that the French flag replaced that of England 
over the citadel of Quebec; and the year after, on the 22nd 
of May, Champlain returned with Father De Brébeuf. Le 
Caron, the holy Recollet Franciscan who had been the real 
founder of the Huron mission, did not see the happy restoration. 
He died in Europe, it is believed, the year before. 

It would be extremely interesting to know what were the 
conversations of Champlain and Brébeuf, on their way to 
England and on their return; for they went in the same vessel 
to Europe after the surrender of Quebec, and another French 
ship brought them back in company after the restoration of 
the colony. Both were truly great men, and chiefly great 
because they had more care for the eternal welfare of nations 
than for their material interests, though these they certainly 
did not neglect. Both had devoted themselves to the spreading 
of the Church in the wilds of America, for the true honour of 
their native country, and to the Christian settlement of a large 
continent. But Champlain was on the decline of life; three 
years more were to bring him to his grave; and what he had 
already done in the new world, though destined to give him an 
imperishable renown on earth, had well nigh been destroyed 
by a sudden onslaught of pirates. However, he was now 
returning with new energy, prepared for all emergencies. His 
noble spirit showed itself in every act, in his intercourse with 
the wild Indian tribes, and with his own uncouth soldiers, not 
less than with the most peaceful and religiously-inclined of 
the French colonists, in the strict administration of the scanty 
means left at his command by the King, or rather by his 
Minister, Richelieu, and in the most impartial justice, whether he 
was defending the rights of rambling savages, or of the com- 
mercial company which had been formed for the development 
of the colony. To the many administrative labours of these 
three short years, he added the building of extensive fortifi- 
cations at Quebec, Fort Richelieu, and Three Rivers. 

Brébeuf had not so many things to look after; all was 
reduced for him to one single consideration—sauperimpendere 
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vitam Christo. But this was to be carried by him to an heroic 
degree. He was then only just beginning life; but a few years 
more would bring him to the end. Yet he lived to see the 
whole nation which he had proposed to evangelize, renounce its 
barbarous customs and accept humbly the yoke of Christ, even 
to the shedding of blood and dying for the faith. For if the 
great missionary was to be immolated by the cruel Iroquois 
in the midst of the most exquisite tortures, many of his own 
neophytes would share the glory of his martyrdom ; and those 
who escaped with life, would be for ever exiled from, their native 
country. 

All this could not have been foreseen by either Champlain 
or Brébeuf, but great thoughts must have passed through their 
mind, and eloquent words must have fallen from their lips as 
they conversed about the future on their outward voyage, con- 
fined within the narrow limits of a small ship. Strange to 
say, there was no probability at the time of Brebéuf returning 
to the Hurons. Though Champlain, when last in France, had 
certainly done all he could to preserve the Canadian Missions 
to the Recollets and to the Jesuits, for whom he felt all his 
life a particular friendship, he had failed either with Richelieu 
or with the commercial company called /es Cent Associés, and 
he brought with him an order to employ exclusively the 
Capuchin Fathers in the new missions. It seems most strange 
that the Recollets were even more severely excluded than the 
Jesuits. In spite of a memoir presented by Father Potenlan, 
their Provincial at Paris, in the year 1637, that exclusion was 
confirmed after Champlain’s death. The reason assigned was 
that they were a mendicant order, as if the Capuchins did not 
share this reproach. Unexpectedly, however, the Capuchins at 
the last moment refused to accept the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, and the Jesuits were finally allowed to go on with their 
missions. It is very likely that the excellent Franciscans of the 
Capuchin Order did not feel themselves strong enough in 
number, as had already been the case once before for the 
Recollets. It would have been, in our opinion, better to leave 
the decision to Rome, as is done in our day by the Congre- 
gation de Propaganda fide. But Richelieu was anticipating the 
Church policy of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Father de Brébeuf, consequently, prepared to go with his 
brethren, Daniel and Davost; but new difficulties arose, as 
related by Lejeune in his letter of 1632. It looked as if. the 
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mission would never begin; and Brébeuf, with his simple faith, 
better grounded than the ordinary speculations of historians, 
attributed all these disheartening obstacles purely to the wiles 
of the devil, who wished to keep under his power a large 
nation so full of promise and hope. It was only in July, 1634, 
that the three Fathers left Three Rivers for the Huron country. 
They found at the point of embarkation only thirteen canoes 
instead of the usual large fleet, and most of the Indian captains 
refused to receive the Fathers. Du Plessis Bochart, however, 
was present at the head of a French fleet, and partly through 
his authority, partly also through the tempting offer of large 
presents, the mercenary savages consented to carry the mission- 
aries west by dividing the three of them in three different 
canoes. They were, as usual, to follow the long northern 
route. The St. Lawrence River would have claimed the pre- 
ference, if the chief consideration had been to take the shorter 
and easier passage. 

It has been already said that the true reason of the choice 
of route was the fear of the Iroquois, who were, in fact, masters 
of the lakes Erie and Ontario, and of the whole lower part of 
the great river. It is therefore necessary to reject the common 
opinion of historians which attributes the origin of the war 
between the Iroquois and the Hurons to the trade of this last 
nation with the French. The trade had not yet begun, and was 
just about to commence, whilst the two nations were found to 
be already arrayed in hostility against each other. Nay more, 
an attentive perusal of the Jesuit Xe/ations, will place it beyond 
dispute that this hostility had already existed for some con- 
siderable time. 

The true explanation of this historical difficulty would seem 
to be the following. Respectable traditions, referred to by 
Schoolcraft in his Votes on the Iroquois, attribute the same 
origin to the Iroquois and the Hurons: “they were brethren.” 
They came together from the south-west, and when they arrived 
on the St. Lawrence, the Hurons settled on the eastern shore 
of the lake which now bears their name ; and the Iroquois went 
farther east, and stopped only on the banks of’ the great river 
in the neighbourhood of what is now Montreal. Their sub- 
sequent history is related by a few historians and chronicles, 
and thoroughly explains the fearful conflict which must form an 
integral part of our narrative. 

The Algonquin tribes, it is believed, had settled in the 
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country long before the new comers. At the time of Cartier’s 
voyage, a hundred years before, there was not as yet any trace 
of the Iroquois in the country; and the tribes visited by the 
great Breton navigator, which must have been Algonquih, were 
far superior in courage and culture to those Champlain met 
later on in the same place. It is, consequently, reasonable to 
assume that they could successfully oppose the settlement of 
the Iroquois when they arrived at Hochelaga, the spot where 
Montreal was afterwards built. The historians, in fact, on whom 
we rely, relate that the Iroquois were driven away by the 
Algonquins from the northern bank of the St. Lawrence, and 
had to fall down south along the Mohawk River, where they 
were found settled by Champlain. 

But the memory of this defeat rankled in their bosom. They 
would never acknowledge they had been beaten, and they com- 
menced a system of depredations from their side of Lake 
Ontario against their enemies of the north. In this constant 
petty warfare, they acquired a great boldness and courage for 
which they were not originally conspicuous; and became at 
last far superior to the Algonquins. Meanwhile the Hurons 
who from their arrival in the country traded with the Algon- 
quins, and in general remained at peace with them, were 
looked upon with an evil eye by their Iroquois brethren; and 
to conclude they only became so much the fiercer in their 
deadly enmity from the fact that they had the same blood in 
their veins, and belonged to the same family of nations. 
Brothers when they disagree are more violent than strangers. 
Before Champlain settled at Quebec, the two nations were 
already irreconcilable; and the Hurons for some time before 
never came to trade with the Algonquins on the St. Lawrence, 
except by the intricate northern route full of rapids and moun- 
tainous passes of very difficult access; and they landed at the 
end of a voyage of from twenty to thirty days at the mouth 
of the stream called now Three Rivers. 

The voyage of the three Fathers was the most arduous 
that has ever been recorded in the Relations. Brébeuf gave 
full details of it in a letter he wrote to Father Le Jeune in 
1635. He was soon, he said, separated from his two com- 
panions, and they finally arrived, one after another, more dead 
than alive. It is indeed surprising that they could survive so 
many hardships, and the cruel ill-treatment of their Indian 
guides. 
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Before Brébeuf’s letter reached Quebec the rumour had 
spread in that city that they would probably never arrive at 
their destination. Champlain had heard from a Frenchman 
who had just come from the Huron country, that the Indians 
who had Brébeuf in their charge were sick, and the Father was 
almost the only one in the canoe able to ply the paddle; that 
Father Daniel had probably died of hunger, or was in danger 
ef it; and that Davost, who was otherwise in good health, had 
seen a good part of his little baggage stolen shamefully by the 
Hurons. Le Jeune, who reported this in his letter of 1634, 
added simply in conclusion that “those who die when going 
to martyrdom do not lose their title of martyrs.” These sad 
anticipations, however, were not realized. 

Brébeuf, who was the first to arrive, wished to be taken to 
the village he had left in 1629. But that former encampment 
of the Indians had disappeared, and he was abandoned in a 
desert. He succeeded, however, in reaching the new village 
of Ihonatiria, which he subsequently called St. Joseph; and 
at last he was hospitably received by the old friends who still 
remembered his name of Echon under which he had been 
admitted into the tribe. Daniel and Davost were soon with 
him, and after a few days of necessary rest, they began in 
earnest to labour for the Indians. 

It seemed at first that the innumerable difficulties, which had 
so far been in the way even of making a beginning, having been 
overcome, the work would now be easy enough among a people 
apparently so well prepared. But the real obstacles to the 
conversion of these tribes were not foreseen by the missionaries, 
at least in anything like their full extent. The delays that had 
so far occurred were only the result of exterior circumstances. 
More serious difficulties existed frem the Indian nature itself; 
and obstacles had to be encountered of which the Fathers knew 
nothing by anticipation. 

The first opposition, as usual, came from the medicine-men ; 
and this at least the men of God could have expected. At the 
very moment they began their exhortations, a drought afflicted 
the country and threatened the crops; and in the opinion of 
Tehorhaegnon, the chief sorcerer, this could not but be the 
effect of witchcraft on the part of the strangers. Fortunately 
this first danger did not become serious. The missionaries, and 
the few catechumens they had already gathered, knelt at the 
foot of a cross which Brébeuf had erected in the village, and 
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made a novena with processions; and abundant rains poured 
down from Heaven, to the confusion of the renowned medicine- 
man. 

The attempt, however, was ominous; and the Fathers could 
not fail to perceive that the enemies of the new religion would 
find many opportunities of mischief. Brébeuf consequently 
was extremely careful to teach them with full details the true 
doctrine concerning prayer, and with what interior feelings God 
must be addressed to obtain from Him any benefit, temporal 
as well as spiritual. “The favours of the first kind,” he 
remarked, “are not always directly granted, because they would 
be sometimes hurtful to the good of the soul.” It is impossible 
to read all the details of his instructions as they are reported 
in his letters, without admiring his prudence and his exact 
knowledge of human nature, together with his ardent zeal. 

In the summer of 1635 two new labourers arrived. They 
were Francois Le Mercier and Pierre Pijart. It then became 
possible to extend the preaching of the Gospel to several other 
villages. It happened that the renowned “Feast of the Dead,” 
one of the most imposing ceremonies of the Pagan Hurons, 
which was celebrated every ten years, took place in the course 
of 1635. Brébeuf assisted at it and spoke with eloquence on 
this great occasion. He gives all the details of it in his 
Relation for 1636; and at this moment he thought he could 
flatter himself with the prompt conversion of the whole nation. 
Several reflections, however, at the end of that long letter show 
he was aware that the time would soon arrive when many of 
them would be tempted to reject the boon he had come to offer 
them. These are some of his words translated from the French: 

“T feel, however, some apprehension for the time when we 
shall have to address them in a new language upon moral 
obligations, to speak to them of the necessity of keeping in 
subjection the appetites of the flesh, to insist upon the obser- 
vance of the strict rules of Christian marriage, and to teach 
them the fear of the judgments of God against the workers of 
iniquity. Then it will be necessary to repeat to them on many 
occasions : Quoniam qui talia agunt regnum Dei non possidebunt. 
Then I am afraid they will be inclined to rebel against this 
severe training. It will not be easy for them to put on Jesus 
Christ, and clothe themselves with His livery ; to lead a life so 
different from their previous one, and to practise a virtue— 
chastity—of which they know scarcely the name.” The mis- 
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sionaries very soon made up their mind to apply this test, and 
found more difficulty than Father Brébeuf himself had imagined. 
Meanwhile new Jesuits were coming. Garnier and Chatelain 
arrived; and shortly after Isaac Jogues, a host in himself, 
completed the little band which was before long to meet the 
shock of a terrible contradiction. At this moment there were 
already more Fathers among the Hurons than with the 
Montagnais around Quebec. 

The village, called by the Indians Ihonatiria, and by the 
Fathers St. Joseph, was recognized as a less important station 
than the larger village of Ossossané, which was first christened 
La Rochelle, and then, later, l’Immaculée Conception. The 
head-quarters of the mission were accordingly removed to it; 
but Ihonatiria continued to be a Residence, counting for its 
inmates, as it appears, two Fathers and two Brothers. The 
change had scarcely been made when, in September, 1636, a 
strange fever broke out at Ossossané among the missionaries, 
who became all more or less affected by it; so that they had 
to interrupt the labours they had just begun in behalf of the 
Indians. No one died of it, however, and after a few months 
they all recovered. In November they were preparing to work 
with energy, when the rumour spread that a contagious malady 
had appeared among the Indians; and immediately all their 
efforts were directed in behalf of its victims. Was it the same 
fever from which the Fathers had suffered? This cannot be 
determined by their letters. They all declared they had never 
witnessed the symptoms before; the sickness they had passed 
through seems to have been a simple fever, such as is often 
seen in Europe; they had been cured in nearly all the cases 
by bleeding. In none of their Re/ations can we find the descrip- 
tion of the symptoms of the new malady. But it soon became 
terrible. All the Indian villages were invaded; and in the 
course of winter the sick were numbered by hundreds in each 
town, a great proportion of them being carried away by 
death. 

At first the majority of the Indians admired the charity 
of the Fathers, and though some medicine men began to spread 
the rumour that it was all the effect of witchcraft on the part ot 
the strangers, few believed them; and it was to be hoped that 
this calamity would indirectly lead to the conversion of the 
natives. In nearly all nations that have been converted to 
Christianity, some great example of self-denying labour has 
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been given. The spectacle of true charity speaks to the hearts 
of all men, and is a better argument even than miracles. 

The Fathers were so fully persuaded of it that they thought 
the moment had come to bring the Hurons to the practice 
of Christian virtue, chiefly of chastity. Their charitable labours 
were at that moment mainly employed in behalf of the villages 
of Ihonatiria, Ossossané, and Oenrio, a hamlet distant only 
three miles from the last town; and they imagined there was 
a chance of binding the chieftains of those three villages to a 
solemn promise for themselves and their people, which would 
contain the chief points their total conversion required. This 
is the programme I find in the Re/ation for 1637. It must 
have been proposed to the Indians either in December, 1636, 
or in the following January. It was first addressed to the 
people of Oenrio, but was directly ratified at the two other 
places: (1) to cease believing in dreams; (2) to marry a single 
wife for life, and keep faithfully conjugal chastity ; (3) in their 
feasts never to carry gluttony to excess; (4) to renounce pro- 
miscuous nightly meetings between men and women; (5) not 
to taste any more human flesh; (6) not to partake of dinners 
in honour of Aoutaerohi, a demon who seemed to exercise a 
direct power of fascination. 

This first proposal indicated directly, by the way it was 
received, the great obstacle which would for some time at least 
arrest the movement of conversion, though it then appeared 
to be setting in in earnest. This is the plain answer which 
the two chiefs of Oenrio gave to Brébeuf, as soon as they heard 
this programme.* “My nephew,” said the first chief, “this is 
to our minds a deception. We thought that God would be 
satisfied with the building of a chapel; but I perceive that He 
requires a great deal more.” And thereupon the second chicf, 
Aenons by name, gave a fuller development to what was upper- 
most in the mind of the first speaker. ‘“Echon,” he said, “I 
must speak frankly. Last year the people of Ihonatiria declared 
that they believed in God, in order to receive tobacco from you. 
I did not like this way of talking; but I speak openly what 
is in my mind. I am sure that what you now propose will 
be only a stumbling block in your own way. I think it is 
impossible. We have our own customs; you have yours; all 
nations have theirs. By wishing to make us obey and acknow- 


4 I translate from the French. It was probably the text of Brébeuf himself, 
though the letter is signed by Father De Mercier. 
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ledge as our master the One Who, you say, has created Heaven 
and earth, your design is simply to subvert our country. Your 
ancestors, no doubt, held in the same way a public assembly 
in former time, and agreed to take for their God the One Whom 
you honour, and made a law among themselves to obey the 
commandments of which you speak. Our own fathers thought 
otherwise.” This is the way they received the proposal to live 
chastely and to avoid superstition. 

There is no need of reporting the excellent speech of Father 
De Brébeuf in answer to the chiefs of the Oenrio people. At 
the end of it they appeared to chime in with the good Father, 
and promised to follow his instructions if the people of Ihonatiria 
and Ossossané did the same. Just the day before the Indians 
of the first of these two villages had made precisely the same 
engagement; yet Father Le Mercier, the writer of this long 
letter, remarks that the following day he saw them dancing 
together dressed in their finery with ugly masks on their faces, 
in order to drive away the sickness which continued to be as bad 
as ever! 

The Oenrio chief had spoken the truth. The precepts 
proclaimed by the Fathers against superstition and lewdness 
were zmupossible in the eyes of the Indians; and they did not 
intend to submit to them. But the state of affairs became much 
more serious when the Hurons of the whole country, to whom 
the Fathers had scarcely spoken in their few rambles among 
them, heard what had taken place in the only villages in which 
there were already some Christians. The malady had spread 
over the whole Huron territory. During the terrible winter 
of 1636 and 1637, the sick were counted by thousands and the 
dead by hundreds in a few days. The news that the Fathers, 
whom the medicine-men now openly accused of being the true 
authors of the calamity, wished, besides, to impose on them the 
burden of foreign customs, as they called them, excited every- 
where a concentrated rage which burst out in all its fury during 
the autumn of 1637. Henceforth, it is true, the cunning Hurons 
scarcely spoke of those hateful precepts, but this was because 
they thought that the accusation of witchcraft was much better 
calculated to bring on the destruction of the foreigners. Witch- 
craft was the greatest crime among the Indians, and the simple 
suspicion of it was often sufficient to call down instant death, 
not only on the accused person, but on all his family and 
relations also. They believed more in the devil than in God, 
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and it is not surprising that they should punish with instant 
death those who were suspected of directing against them the 
frightful power for mischief known to be the chief characteristic 
of the Evil Ore. 

The Fathers heard, therefore, that the various tribes of. the 
Hurons, even the most remote from their residences, had con- 
voked private assemblies in which deputies had been chosen 
to meet in a general assembly of the whole nation ; and Father 
Brébeuf was invited to be present, because the fate of the 
Jesuits was to be discussed in it. These barbarians at least 
gave them the liberty of defending their own cause, which has 
been seldom, if ever, granted them in the most refined nations 


of Europe. 
AUG. J. THEBAUD, S.J. 
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——— 


WHETHER mankind as such is improving, whether we are 
drifting into smoother waters or preparing to “shoot Niagara,” 
let philosophers decide according to their several lights. Few 
of them will care to deny that in the amenities of social life in 
time of peace there has been a marked and steady progress in 
the course of the last hundred years. It would not be easy to 
find a more conspicuous example of the increase of gentleness 
in England than in the treatment of those who are committed 
to “Her Majesty’s keeping.” Not long ago a starving wretch 
was liable to be flogged for seeking relief, and offences against 
property were expiated on the gallows.!. The prisons were dens 
of horror and sources of pestilence, until, less than a century 
since, John Howard began his work of reformation. The scenes 
which he describes almost pass belief, and yet his words were 
the simple truth. Ex-convicts talk now of dishonest warders, 
but long after Howard’s time gaolers were permitted to traffic, 
not wt prisoners but zz prisoners. They were paid for the 
keep of the poor wretches, and were permitted to make what 
profit they could by retrenching the food. Cleanliness and 
decency and morality were not even thought about. The 
prisons were not only not ventilated; they were often not 
even drained. In some cases, to save the window tax, the 
gaolers bricked up the windows. Prisoners were supposed to 
have forfeited every right except bare subsistence, and even 
their bread and water depended on the almost irresponsible 
caprice of their gaolers. 

We may say, with a glow of honest pride, that the days in 
which such things were possible have gone for ever, but we may 
also make the mistake of supposing that, because much has 
been done, little remains to be done. The remedy which has 
been applied is only partial, and some of the very deepest evils 

1 In the middle of the last century English law recognized one hundred and sixty 


capital offences. 
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of that old system, which kept criminals in cages like wild 
beasts, still linger amid all the modern refinements of regular 
exercise and wholesome diet and careful ventilation. It is one 
direct result of the substitution of private judgment for Divine 
authority in the matter of religion, that modern philanthropy, 
admirable within its limits, is forced to be satisfied with rendering 
superficial help. To the bodies of men it can bring alleviation 
for nearly every ailment, but it is sadly powerless to reach the 
inner man, and, taught by experience, seldom makes a serious 
attempt to do so. The corporal works of mercy are practised 
with much goodwill; the spiritual works of mercy are of much 
less account than in the days of faith. Governments do not take 
official cognizance of the fact for its own sake that men have 
souls. It is deemed enough, in a country in which men are not 
agreed about the most elementary truths of religion, to recognize 
their right to act, if they choose, on the hypothesis that they 
have immortal souls and are made for eternal things. If a man 
in workhouse or hospital wishes to see a priest when he is dying, 
he will be allowed to see a priest ; if he prefers to die like a dog, 
it is his own affair. To insist upon trying to save a soul, when 
the possessor of it has distinctly refused to be spoken to, is to 
do what God commands and man forbids. It is the priest’s duty 
to use his best endeavours to soften the hardened heart of the 
poor dying wretch, and not to lose hope while there is the 
breath of life in his body, but such a course of benevolence, in 
the eye of the law, will certainly be regarded as an unwarrant- 
able interference, so that, where the life of the soul is concerned, 
the sarcastic words of the old satirist are accepted in all 
seriousness— 
Invitum qui servat idem facit occidenti. 

Nevertheless, when the law has deprived an offender of his 
personal liberty, it clearly owes him a kind of help which, on its 
accepted principles, it is justified in refusing to one who is his 
own master. The inmate of a prison must be made to undergo 
the punishment which has been adjudged to him, but he must 
also be protected, since he is no longer permitted to protect 
himself, against pains and risks which form no part of his 
sentence. If a prison is set on fire, the warders have a sacred 
duty to keep the prisoners from being burned, even if the only 
way of saving their lives is to fling wide the gates and grant free 
dismissal. They are responsible, not only for the safe custody 
but also for the 7i7g/t¢ custody of all committed to their care. As 
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they are unfaithful servants of the Crown if they facilitate the 
escape of a prisoner, so likewise they are unfaithful if they starve 
or maltreat a prisoner. This is a grand principle. It has been 
for some time past pretty well understood as regards the care of 
the body, but it is only just beginning to make itself felt as 
regards the care of the soul. Public attention has lately been 
called to the existence of evils so deplorable, that over labour, or 
under feeding, or too much solitude, sink into insignificance 
in comparison. 

At the outset of the inquiry a difficulty presents itself. 
Whom can we trust? If it is a Cretan who tells us that the 
Cretans are liars, shall we believe the charge? Before we can 
give full faith to a revelation, we ought to know that it comes 
from one who is neither deceived nor deceiving. No one can 
know the truth of convict life so well as a man who has learned 
its bitter lessons by personal experience, but to have been a 
convict is to have been one of a class notorious for untruth- 
fulness. There are many felonious actions which do not 
necessarily involve a disregard of truth, but convicts as convicts 
are mendacious, and veracity is the rare exception. On the 
other hand it would seem that an outsider cannot, by mere 
study and inquiry, arrive at a thoroughly satisfactory knowledge 
of prison grievances, for, while it is the interest of both governors 
and warders to keep the worst to themselves, a governor may 
know very little, and a director very much less, of facts which 
are familiar to dishonest warders, if such there be. If only we 
could find, and know that we had found, an honest and observant 
convict of long and varied experience, who during his term of 
penal servitude had kept his temper sufficiently well to abstain 
from unjust judgments and unfounded suspicions, and who could 
be willing to speak of those things orfly which he had seen and 
heard and felt, then we should have a sure foundation to build 
upon, but such a convict it is difficult to find and still more 
difficult to recognize. His own family would be able to believe 
his narrative, knowing for themselves his truthfulness, but they 
could scarcely, even by publishing his name, make others share 
their certainty ; and therefore, when he writes a book and does 
not give his name, it is not uncourteous or unkind if his readers, 
who are not personally acquainted with him, claim their right to 
apply to his facts the criterion of probability. All that they can 
possibly know about him, except from the internal evidence of 
his book, is that he may be giving an unbiassed statement, but 
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further than that those who only know him by a xom de plume 
cannot reasonably go. The book must be judged upon its own 
merits, its arguments, and its probabilities. There is a good deal 
of description in Convict Life, by a Ticket of Leave Man,*which 
may be accepted without much misgiving as a useful contri- 
bution to our knowledge of prison interiors, from one who at all 
events knows well what he describes, but there are also state- 
ments which cannot be accepted without a great deal more of 
proof than his unsigned testimony affords. 

It is also true that one who examines the subject from 
without is in many respects far less advantageously placed for 
acquiring correct information than one who has taken part in 
the scenes which he describes; but, on the supposition that he 
pledges his name to the truth of his statement, and that he has 
a character to lose, his defective knowledge is supplemented by 
the superior value of his testimony in all points upon which 
there is presumptive evidence that he could not have been the 
victim of deception. The author of the fiction founded upon fact 
which bears the title, 7x Her Majesty's Keeping, has evidently 
taken great pains to master his subject, and no one can read his 
three volumes without being quite sure that upon many points 
he is as far from being deceived as from wishing to deceive, 
Although these two books which I have quoted may be 
considered to a certain extent antagonistic, the points of 
agreement are more numerous than the discrepancies, and are 
much more important. Mr. Wingfield must not require his 
readers to believe that his chaplain is a fair specimen. Some 
chaplains of the Established Church, who could easily be 
named, are zealous and self-sacrificing, and do not sit comfort- 
ably in their rooms, leaving the Scripture-reader to do their 
work, and drawing their salary for a sinecure. The “Ticket of 
Leave Man” does not always speak from his own experience. 
He is within his competence when he tells us of the waste of 
time and energy in certain prisons at certain times; but he 
cannot bear independent witness to general results. After 
reading some of the strange statistics to which he commits 
himself, we are glad to remember his avowal that he wrote his 
book hastily and in a spirit which he now condemns. What 


2 Convict Life; or, Revelations concerning Convicts and Convict Prisons. Bya 
Ticket of Leave Man. London: Wyman and Sons, 1880. 

3 In Her Majesty's Keeping. The Story of a Hidden Life. By the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield. R. Bentley and Son, 1880. 
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he says about the fortifications constructed at Portland is in 
flat contradiction to the deliberate opinion of one better quali- 
fied, it would appear, than himself to form a judgment where 
military knowledge is needed. 


It is not my business here [says the author of Convict Life] to 
discuss the propriety of erecting orzamental batteries along the south 
coast, but I am satisfied that if during the recess some Members of 
Parliament would take the trouble to visit and inspect the coast defences 
upon the Bill of Portland, they would come to the same conclusion at 
which I arrived, viz., that half a dozen of the guns used in modern 
naval warfare would in half a dozen hours blow the so-called coast 
defences into smithereens (p. 78). 


They have also done [says Colonel Sir Edmund Du Cane] the 
principal part of the works of defence, intended to prevent an enemy 
obtaining possession of the island (and I may say, ev passant, that these 
works are in my opinion impregnable to any attack except blockade 
and starvation of the garrison—a contingency which is out of the 
question). 


As long as these coast defences remain untried by hostile 
shot, it may be lawful to entertain different opinions about the 
goodness of their construction; but the case is otherwise with 
a sea-wall built by convict labour, for the waves declare war at 
once, and begin to test the strength of the masonry from the 
first day by a steady process of battering, which is never inter- 
mitted. With regard to some other statements, everybody is able 
to judge for himself. If the coats and shoes which issue from 
the prison workshops were as flimsily made as the author of 
Convict Life supposes, it would be a matter of public notoriety 
and general indignation ; for it is by the labour of convict hands 
that our highly respectable policemen are clad and shod. If, 
however, it be maintained, “in the interest of the taxpayers,” that 
convicts are lazy and their work far less remunerative than free 
labour, the proposition, so modified, is absolutely true, and the 
grievance which it relates is real; but perhaps the defect is 
unavoidable, and in any case there are other grievances equally 
real and far more pressing, which must be considered first. 

The author of the revelations concerning convicts need not 
be angry if we say that, in setting down every second warder as 
venal,> he is consulting rather his feelings than his judgment, 
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and rushing to a general rule from some unfortunate examples. 
The statement in its baldness is simply incredible. No doubt 
there are some greenhorns among the younger officers who will 
run their necks into the noose for a gift in their hands, but even 


e e : ee t 
ill-paid warders cannot be, as a class, so unsophisticated as not 


to know the folly of putting themselves at the mercy of 
abandoned wretches, who might betray them at any moment 
to their shame and ruin. 


That there should be exceptional cases of bribery is bad - 


enough, and there can be no doubt that greater vigilance will 
be exerted hereafter than heretofore. Perhaps the “sweeping ” 
character of the charge may be due to the fact that two very 
different forms of neglect of duty are included in the same 
censure. A warder may habitually try to save himself from 
trouble and danger by relaxing something of the severity of 
his superintendence when he himself is not under the gaze of 
a superior officer; he may wink at a good deal of laziness in 
the public works, because desperadoes are soon at the end of 
their patience, and slave-driving, when the slaves are English- 
men, is a thankless and perilous task. In this way a warder 
may show much moral cowardice and be unfit for his post, 
while nevertheless he is many degrees removed from the 
treachery and silliness of trafficking. There is no need to spend 
more time in commenting upon apparent exaggerations, for the 
abuses which beyond dispute still exist in our prison system are 
enough to engage our whole attention, and gratitude is due to 
those who, with or without exaggeration, have helped to expose 
evil which, if it were directly intended instead of being merely 
tolerated till a remedy can be found, would be a crime crying 
to Heaven for vengeance. 

The evil which these words do not characterize too strongly 
is the systematic depravation of the more youthful offenders by 
their seniors in villainy, to which the present plan of indis- 
criminate communication in working time lends itself so readily, 
that an apprenticeship in the public works is in much the 
greater number of cases a regular graduation in the school of 
vice. Comparatively few of those who were not wholly bad 
before they entered can emerge from that poisonous atmosphere 
without having lost amid its foul vapours the remnant of their 
faith and hope. It cannot be otherwise as long as men who 
have grown old in iniquity can, under pretence of teaching a 
trade, carry on free conversation with beginners entering on 
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the downward path. In this it is enough to know what the 
opportunities of mischief are, and no revelation is needed to 
tell us the inevitable result. The following description of the 
shoemaker’s shop at Dartmoor is probably over-coloured, but it 
must be true in its main outlines, and if only a small portion 
of the details be accurately given, there will still be quite 
enough to prove the point. 


In the early part of 1879 I myself saz sitting in this shop nearly 
two hundred men; more than one-half of them were 7e-convicted men ; 
many had done two “laggings,” some three, and a few four. Of the 
remaining half, about one-third had been in and out of prison all their 
lives for petty offences, but had managed to escape penal servitude. 
Sixty or seventy remain to be accounted for; these were first offenders, 
many of them mere boys, convicted for drunken assaults, or for some 
poaching affray ; youths and young men who, had they been sentenced 
to a short term of severe imprisonment, with coarse food and plenty of 
work, supplemented by the means of education, would very likely have 
turned out useful and honest citizens. Here they are, however, under 
the tutelage of old thieves, nominally to learn how to make a shoe, 
really and ¢ruly to be instructed in the most ingenious ways of filching 
a watch or a purse. The men are so crowded in this shop that they 
have to use very short threads for stitching their shoes, or their hands 
would come in contact with the next man’s head ; every facility, there- 
fore, is afforded for chat. .. . 

There are fifty old thieves sitting in different parts of the shop, each 
of whom has one or two youths—novices in crime as well as in shoe- 
making—under his instruction. What the apprentice learns during 
seven years of penal servitude may be easily guessed. I knew several 
who had been for three or four years under instruction who could just 
turn out—well, not a shoe, but what Carlyle would call an “amorphous 
botch,” and they seemed to have no desire to improve so as to gain an 
honest livelihood in this branch of industry when discharged from 
prison, the reason being very obvious; they had learned from their 
teachers, not a “more excellent” but a much more easy method of 
obtaining money. I shall show presently that the law does nothing for 
the regeneration of criminals, but I think that I ave shown that it is 
very busily occupied in creating them. Sitting in such close proximity, 
conversation is of course unlimited ; and as all the professional thieves 
with whom I came in contact are dead to all sense of shame, the pecu- 
liar grossness of their immorality and obscenity comes out in their talk, 
and does its evil work in forming the character and habits of the new 
beginners in crime (p. 58). 


With this terribly suggestive picture we may compare some 
of the conclusions formed by Mr. Wingfield after diligent investi- 
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gation. They lose nothing of their force because they are 
woven into the plot of a novel. 


Silence at work, forsooth! Such a theory is absurd so long as men 
labour in gangs. I wished it could have been possible for nfy com- 
panions to be silenced. ‘The air, the exercise did me good; the hand 
of nature was like a soothing parent’s; but the ribald tales, the awful 
blasphemy, which seemed more appalling spoken as they were in 
whispers (sure Satan wooed Eve in whispers) than if they had been 
yelled aloud, set me agog again, and blurred my judgment. But then, - 
when locked into my cell at night, with a tranquil hour before bedtime 
for self-examination, I saw my mate more clearly, and my opinion of 
him somehow underwent a change. It was during these hours before 
bedtime that the old nightmare used to swoop down on the hapless 
Ebenezer. Then was it that a sense of the most overwhelming loneli- 
ness—solitude in a crowd—wrapped me as in a heavy fog and threatened 
to overturn my reason. That trance, that was like a mesmeric sleep, 
was past. Those among whom I vegetated had shaken me out of it. 
Absolute isolation at Pentonville had been a boon. An automaton, a 
chattel, a chair—well and good. The situation, though bizarre, seemed 
possible. Had those in whose ranks I was doomed to labour been 
dumb, I could have come to endure their presence patiently. But the 
hideous minds which their talk disclosed filled me with such dismay as, 
in the stillness of my little cabin, I surveyed them over and over, that 
by fits and starts I yearned with hungry yearning for at least the mad- 
house, if still denied the grave. The madhouse is the fitting asylum 
for phantoms and delusions. Delusions are a relief from some realities. 
There was no delusion about this. Devils disguised as men—warm 
and solid, tangible—were all around in hundreds; and a creeping 
horror crawled along my bones as I said to myself again and again that 
I was one of them (I. p. 160). 


The convict in the work of fiction is conscious of the steady 
deterioration produced in himself by evil communications, and 
he imparts some of his reflections to the chief warder, a rough 
old sailor. 


“ How about example ?” I rejoined dryly. 

“ Some are put afore us as examples of what to avoid,” was his curt 
reply. 

“Not so,” I retorted. “If we were not less self-reliant than the 
run of mortals, we should not be here at all. If you can’t protect us 
from ourselves, save us at least from others.” 

“°Tain’t to be done, messmate; ’tain’t to be done,” sighed Mr. 
Scarraweg, as he dreamily counted the twinkling tiers of windows which 
glimmered like the eyes of ghostly sentinels watching our every move- 
ment, through the white haze. 
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“Why not?” I responded eagerly, for it was the first time the chief 
warder had condescended to speak with me, and I was anxious that his 
instinctive verdict should be ratified. ‘‘ Give us shorter sentences, with 
solitary confinement all the while. That’s simple enough, and would 
be the saving of many; with wholesome work and books and no con- 
tamination from without. Less chance then of the breaking down of 
weak resolves. If our natures have become rotted, we shall do no 
good, of course; but at any rate we shan’t lead others astray; and if 
they’re not, we shall by constantly studying our blemishes, reform.” 

“It was tried once, and didn’t answer. Men were put away for 
sixteen months, and some went silly, some raving mad. ‘Then the 
period was lessened to a year; then to nine months, which, as a general 
principle, is as much as can be done in solitude without risk. Why, as 
it is, the men that come to us from ‘‘separates” are thin and weak, and 
have to be coaxed a bit like horses whose limbs are cramped after a 
voyage. In Belgium they think otherwise, I know. They lock up 
a man for three years ; but then discipline has to be relaxed, so it would 
not do for us” (I. p. 282). 


One, and perhaps the very worst, cause of ruin to souls in 
convict prisons is the consociation of soldiers and civilians 
for crimes which are judged by a totally different standard. 
Soldiers live necessarily under a stricter discipline than other 
classes of the population. Whence it follows that offences in 
themselves not grievous must, for example’ sake, be visited with 
heavy punishment, so that the same sentence falls in different 
tribunals upon criminals of widely different criminality. It is 
an injustice which deserves to be branded with all the indignant 
eloquence of Mr. Wingfield, to take a mere boy, otherwise 
perhaps of blameless character, who has once under provocation 
forgotten himself for a moment so far as to strike an officer, 
and force him to keep company for years with wretches whose 
every word ‘is an outrage upon deceacy. He is a felon only in 
a technical sense of the term, and his companions are felons in 
the direst meaning which the word can bear. There is, or there 
was very recently, a meek little English dog in the cage of the 
Bengal tigers in Regent’s Park. It has made friends with its 
fierce companions, but it must have passed through some 
mauvais quarts d’heure in the course of its probation, and no 
one would have been surprised to hear that it had perished. 
Certainly, let he who will say what he likes, it is ‘a fearful 
responsibility incurred, culpably or inevitably, by our rulers, 
when they send the comparatively innocent into forced com- 
panionship with scoundrels infected with every foul and pesti- 
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lefigjal vice, having deprived them first of all the safeguards 
W, belong to personal freedom. They can no longer protect 
themselves. Then, in God’s name, they must be protected. 


There was a young fellow in our gang who struck my fancy. A fine 
young fellow, tall and slim, with broad shoulders and a military carriage, 
and a handsome face too, open and smiling. His name was Fern. 
“Who was he, and what had he done ?” I inquired of my mentor. 

Jaggs looked him up and down in his sly, side-ways fashion, and 
passed his tongue over his lips as if there was something specially 
satisfactory about his case. 

“Oh, he’s a beauty!” he observed presently: “‘a lovely specimen 
of the working of the system. I’ve met him before, and watched his 
career. You see, by his badge, that this is his second lag. As his 
badge is changed, so is his face. Its lines are twisted into quite a 
different pattern to those they wore when I knew him first. What a 
lovely specimen! Ho, ho! That chap was a soldier, who in a moment 
of temper, struck one who was above him, and who, by the beautifully 
just laws of England, was sent in consequence, at the age of eighteen, 
to herd with the scum of the earth. He was heedless and silly, and 
didn’t realize the severity of the military code till it was too late. Then 
he was asinine enough to be shocked and disgusted ; gave way to sulks, 
and got into petty, insignificant scrapes, for which he was promptly 
punished with bread and water and loss of marks. That didn’t improve 
him, as you may suppose, and he soon lost so many marks that his 
privileges suffered, and he discovered one fine day that he would not 
even be allowed to write a letter to his friends for four years (he was 
in for seven)! Then he grew riled and desperate. You never saw 
such trivial complaints. Reports for not wearing his jacket properly, 
for talking at chapel, and so forth—mere aggravation and worry. And 
so from bad to worse, till on another fine day, when, as orderly, he was 
looking after dinners, he happened to pitch an extra loaf to a hungry 
man out of the basket (after every one had been served, mind you), and 
for that he was reported as a thief. ‘Stole a loaf of bread’—-cells, and 
so forth. Then he flew in a passion, and told the Governor in his rage, 
that he had been an honest lad, had never stolen so much as a pin’s 
value in his life, but that now he would give up all that. ‘The crime I 
committed,’ he said, ‘was a purely military one. As a civilian, I should 
have been fined possibly five shillings for assault. If I commit a military 
crime, I ought to be sent to a military prison, where others of my own 
standing would be my pals; instead of which you place me among 
felons—the worst scoundrels in the land—they are my companions 
for a period of years; and when I go forth, I go branded with the 
felon’s mark. No longer a soldier, people won’t ask what my crime 
was. They’ll say, ‘He was a convict, therefore he is a ruffian;’ and so 
Iam aruined man. Very well; it’s your own doing. There’s no use 
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in being honest. I'll learn all I can in prison here, and when I go out 
T’'ll put it into practice.” And he did. He’s as clever a hand now as 
you could wish to see, and got on for a long while without being caught 
again. He’s as hard as nails now, and amuses himself with instructing 
youngsters.” 

“‘ This is not true,” I cried in indignation, “you are deceiving me, 
Jaggs. Such an iniquity as this is not possible in England.” 

“Tsn’t it?” sneered my mate. “I admit it’s the loveliest joke of all, 
but it does go on, and I wouldn’t see it altered for worlds. Bless your 
little soul! you'll find lots of these military prisoners in every convict 
prison in the country.” 

I was so horrified that I took an opportunity to question the man 
myself. It was too true. With all the prating about reformation, about 
moral training, and the rest, this was what was done with soldier- 
prisoners, and is done still. I am not speaking of the separate batch 
of soldiers who occupy, or used so to do, a special pentagon at Mill- 
bank. I speak of convicts—felons who bear the mustard garb, the blue- 
striped smock, the fustian gaiters; men who are numbers like the rest 
of us—murderers, burglars, thieves. At this very moment, as I write 
{long years after the events took place which I am describing), such 
men are to be found at Dartmoor, Portland, Wormwood Scrubbs— 
honest men tossed into the vortex ; without a future, as I, the murderer, 
was without future ; without hope, as I, the slayer of my fellow-man, was 
without hope. Many are of opinion that reformation as regards criminals 
is but an idle word. That may or may not be the case, but it is 
certainly clear that the blot of blots which should be removed from our 
penal system is this sending of military prisoners to penal servitude for 
purely military crimes. The Fenians were sent to consort with ordinary 
criminals in convict prisons; we know with what result. Yet they 
enjoyed special privileges. ‘Their lot was lightened as much as was 
possible ; but, for all that, those who sent them there are fully aware 
of their mistake! With the military prisoners it is otherwise. No 
distinction whatever is made between the soldier who struck or was 
about to strike his officer, and the habrtual picker of pockets. It is 
certain that this is not a mistake; it is a crime—a most iniquitous and 
heinous crime, for which its perpetrators will have to answer before the 
tribunal of the great God of Justice (I. p. 171). 


No apology shall be offered for the length of this extract. 
That which the cold-blooded Jaggs, the torturer of animals, 
regarded as the best of jokes, is in good truth a foul iniquity, 
and the more it comes to be known, the sooner will it be 
crushed out. Idly we boast of material improvements in the 
building and lighting and ventilating and provisioning of our 
convict prisons if the incarceration which is carried out with 
so much trouble and at so great a cost produces almost as 
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many miseries as it prevents. The civil Government may not 
consider itself under any necessity in ordinary circumstances 
of taking official cognizance of merely spiritual dangers, but it 
cannot say that it is not concerned with those particular spiritual 
dangers which it has itself created. It cannot, like Nabu- 
chodonosor, order young men to be flung, with their hands 
and feet tied, into a furnace heated sevenfold, and then say 
that it is not responsible if they perish there. It is true that 
even in the last extremity the grace of God can and does 
break the captive’s bonds and make him walk upright amid 
the flames, but that is a miracle whenever it happens. The 
law, as far as it can, condemns the felon to lose his soul (if he 
have a soul), and therein distinctly goes out of its own domain. 
This grievance is not now for the first time under considera- 
tion. It would have been remedied before if a remedy were 
at hand. But it is at the same time a grievance and a difficulty, 
and indeed it had almost come to be regarded as a dire neces- 
sity. Criminals must be secured in some manner for the good 
of the rest of men. They must be kept behind locks and bolts, 
but it is not lawful either to kill them or drive them mad. 
Now, if they are kept every day for years and all day long in 
separate cells, feeding on their own unpleasant thoughts, it is 
known by experience that they run great risk of becoming 
insane; therefore they must have some companionship. But, 
in a prison, it is impossible to provide them with pure and 
wholesome society; therefore they must have what they can. 
So the debate dragged on. But in a prison, although there is 
not pure and wholesome society to be found, there are degrees 
of unwholesomeness. Let, then, the worst of the prisoners be 
consorted with the worst, and the best with the best. Already 
the principle has been fully recognized. There was a time 
when the question was not one of classifying felons among 
themselves, but of separating felons from minor offenders. That 
there are convict prisons at all is an immense improvement in 
the condition, spiritual as well as material, of prisoners con- 
sidered in the mass. As honest men have reason to rejoice 
when criminals are removed from their midst, so short-term 
prisoners may well be grateful for the exclusion of the felon 
class. This has been done, and well done. Moreover, the 
separation of military offenders from civilians has been finally 
resolved upon, and will be effected with the least possible 
delay. Still, much remains to be done, for even civilian long- 
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in being honest. I'll learn all I can in prison here, and when I go out 
T’ll put it into practice.” And he did. He’s as clever a hand now as 
you could wish to see, and got on for a long while without being caught 
again. He’s as hard as nails now, and amuses himself with instructing 
youngsters.” 

“This is not true,” I cried in indignation, “you are deceiving me, 
Jaggs. Such an iniquity as this is not possible in England.” 

“Tsn’t it?” sneered my mate. “I admit it’s the loveliest joke of all, 
but it does go on, and I wouldn’t see it altered for worlds. Bless your 
little soul! you'll find lots of these military prisoners in every convict 
prison in the country.” 

I was so horrified that I took an opportunity to question the man 
myself. It was too true. With all the prating about reformation, about 
moral training, and the rest, this was what was done with soldier- 
prisoners, and is done still. I am not speaking of the separate batch 
of soldiers who occupy, or used so to do, a special pentagon at Mill- 
bank. I speak of convicts—felons who bear the mustard garb, the blue- 
striped smock, the fustian gaiters; men who are numbers like the rest 
of us—murderers, burglars, thieves. At this very moment, as I write 
{long years after the events took place which I am describing), such 
men are to be found at Dartmoor, Portland, Wormwood Scrubbs— 
honest men tossed into the vortex ; without a future, as I, the murderer, 
was without future ; without hope, as I, the slayer of my fellow-man, was 
without hope. Many are of opinion that reformation as regards criminals 
is but an idle word. That may or may not be the case, but it is 
certainly clear that the blot of blots which should be removed from our 
penal system is this sending of military prisoners to penal servitude for 
purely military crimes. The Fenians were sent to consort with ordinary 
criminals in convict prisons; we know with what result. Yet they 
enjoyed special privileges. ‘Their lot was lightened as much as was 
possible ; but, for all that, those who sent them there are fully aware 
of their mistake! With the military prisoners it is otherwise. No 
distinction whatever is made between the soldier who struck or was 
about to sttike his officer, and the habitual picker of pockets. It is 
certain that this is not a mistake; it is a crime—a most iniquitous and 
heinous crime, for which its perpetrators will have to answer before the 
tribunal of the great God of Justice (I. p. 171). 


No apology shall be offered for the length of this extract. 
That which the cold-blooded Jaggs, the torturer of animals, 
regarded as the best of jokes, is in good truth a foul iniquity, 
and the more it comes to be known, the sooner will it be 
crushed out. Idly we boast of material improvements in the 
building and lighting and ventilating and provisioning of our 
convict prisons if the incarceration which is carried out with 
so much trouble and at so great a cost produces almost as 
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many miseries as it prevents. The civil Government may not 
consider itself under any necessity in ordinary circumstances 
of taking official cognizance of merely spiritual dangers, but it 
cannot say that it is not concerned with those particular spiritual . 
dangers which it has itself created. It cannot, like Nabu- 
chodonosor, order young men to be flung, with their hands 
and feet tied, into a furnace. heated sevenfold, and then say 
that it is not responsible if they perish there. It is true that 
even in the last extremity the grace of God can and does 
break the captive’s bonds and make him walk upright amid 
the flames, but that is a miracle whenever it happens. The 
law, as far as it can, condemns the felon to lose his soul (if he 
have a soul), and therein distinctly goes out of its own domain. 
This grievance is not now for the first time under considera- 
tion. It would have been remedied before if a remedy were 
at hand. But it is at the same time a grievance and a difficulty, 
and indeed it had almost come to be regarded as a dire neces- 
sity. Criminals must be secured in some manner for the good 
of the rest of men. They must be kept behind locks and bolts, 
but it is not lawful either to kill them or drive them mad. 
Now, if they are kept every day for years and all day long in 
separate cells, feeding on their own unpleasant thoughts, it is 
known by experience that they run great risk of becoming 
insane; therefore they must have some companionship. But, 
in a prison, it is impossible to provide them with pure and 
wholesome society; therefore they must have what they can. 
So the debate dragged on. But in a prison, although there is 
not pure and wholesome society to be found, there are degrees 
of unwholesomeness. Let, then, the worst of the prisoners be 
consorted with the worst, and the best with the best. Already 
the principle has been fully recognized. There was a time 
when the question was not one of classifying felons among 
themselves, but of separating felons from minor offenders. That 
there are convict prisons at all is an immense improvement in 
the condition, spiritual as well as material, of prisoners con- 
sidered in the mass. As honest men have reason to rejoice 
when criminals are removed from their midst, so short-term 
prisoners may well be grateful for the exclusion of the felon 
class. This has been done, and well done. Moreover, the 
separation of military offenders from civilians has been finally 
resolved upon, and will be effected with the least possible 
delay. Still, much remains to be done, for even civilian long- 
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term prisoners are not all alike. Many can be rescued if the 
effort is made, and to make that effort is not a work of 
supererogation and voluntary zeal, but a duty in the strictest 
sense, and an act of pure and mere justice, for the reasons 
given above. It is an easy thing to say vaguely that there 
must be further classification, and it is a very difficult matter 
to form a plan in detail. The more the question has been 
debated, the more the difficulty seems to have been felt, until 
more than one’ of the authorities consulted seems to have 
arrived at the same conclusion as Mr. Scarraweg in the speech 
already quoted—“’Tain’t no use.” If things are to go on as 
they are until all have agreed about the number of classes 
which it is most expedient to adopt, and the qualifications 
required for belonging to each, there will be years of expectation 
yet and many sad mishaps. The evil is pressing. If all that 
ought to be done cannot be done to meet the emergency, at 
least a beginning can be made. If it is in the opinion of some 
a mere delusion to think that any good would come from 
drawing the line between convicts of a first committal and 
convicts who come for the second time into gaol, because as 
a rule a first conviction for greater crime is far from implying 
a first offence, and many are accomplished felons before they 
fall into the hands of justice; still it is possible to divide in 
some rough manner the really hopeful from the almost irre- 
claimable, if, as Mr. Morrish suggests to the Commissioners,® 
the prisoners are divided, at the discretion of directors, according 
to the character of their crime and what can be ascertained of 
their previous history. This could do no harm, and would 
certainly do much good, and therefore might be accepted as 
a preliminary while ulterior niceties of arrangement are still 
under discussion. Mr. Morrish Would have three divisions,— 
the hopeful class, casual criminals, habitual criminals. Colonel 
Sir Edmund Du Cane, in an earlier stage of the debate, furnishes 
a classification according to antecedent condition and behaviour, 
which might help the discretionary assortment mentioned above. 
He speaks as follows :— 


An investigation of this branch of the subject would, I believe, 
show that all criminals might be classed under one of the following 


heads :— 
1. Those who have been brought up without care or education 


® Report, 1879, p. 1311. 
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—many from their early years with criminal associates, and under care 
of parents of the criminal class. 

2. Those who are in the way of earning an honest living, but who 
yield casually to temptation. 

3. Those of the same ¢lass who deliberately adopt a course of crime, 
either from a liking for the excitement, or from the impatience of the 
slower gain of an honest life. 

4. Those who, from mental or bodily incapacity, find the difficulties 
of making a livelihood so great that they resort to crime. 

5. Those whose passions or evil habits have led to their committing 
crimes of violence. 

One law cannot be applicable to all these classes.” 


After her Majesty's counsellors have endeavoured to prevent, 
as far as human caution can, the evil of compulsory contamina- 
tion within the prison walls, they will even then be unable to 
say that their work is finished and their responsibility dismissed. 
A felon may, on recovering his freedom, have a sincere desire 
of keeping “square,” but he is soon reminded that it is more 
difficult to walk straight after having taken to crooked courses 
than to be honest in the first instance. Who, except for the 
love of God, can be supposed to be willing to give employment 
to one who will require to be carefully watched in all he does, 
since the sincerity of his repentance can only be tested by his 
subsequent conduct? The fair promises of a convict are worth 
as little as his other assertions, until he has made them good. 
Nobody can be blamed for preferring the services, indoors or 
out of doors, of men whose good behaviour in the future is in 
some degree assured by their possessing a character not seriously 
damaged in the past. The difficulty in this case seems almost 
insuperable, and yet certainly something can be done, and not 
less certainly something ought to be done. “Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies” exist. In one or two of these the funds subscribed 
are properly employed, but we are told that more commonly 
the money is systematically wasted in paying a staff of officials 
to do work which is little better than a pretence. Not certainly 
in wickedness (for that would be impossible), but in infecundity, 
that is to say, in largeness of outlay and scantiness of results, 
some of these Prisoners’ Aid Societies seem to resemble 
the Connemara Mission Societies, which have been so often 
denounced in our pages, and shall be again, for their work of 


7 An Account of the Manner in which Sentences of Penal Servitude are carried out 
in England. Third Edition, 1872, pp. 73, 74. 
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infamy, by which they merit all the curses uttered in Scripture 
against oppressors of the poor who trade upon the sufferings 
of their fellow-men. 

The peculiar difficulties which the Prisoners’ Aid Societies are 
seldom able to surmount are forcibly described by Mr. Wingfield, 
in words which he puts into the mouth of his cynic philosopher, 


Jaggs. 


Just hearken to this. When I was set free, I really did intend that 
first time to try the square, and started off in great spirits for the office 
of a Prisoners’ Aid Society, to whose secretary my gratuity money had 
been ‘sent. Never mind which. There I found, loafing about, a lot of 
other ex-convicts whom I would rather not have met. However, that 
could not be avoided, so in I went. “Oh! employment, is it?” says 
a youngster on a high stool, turning over a ledger as big as himself. 
“Times are hard, and employment’s difficult to find for blackguards 
like you; but I’ll see what’s to be done.” This seemed quisby, so I 
said with caution, “ Are you sure you'll get me work? I’m a clerk— 
or used to be—good at figures and all that.” “Clerk, are you?” he 
says; “go along. Nobody wants clerks who have been gaol-birds.” 
“Then you can’t find me work which I am capable of doing?” said I, 
persisting. This annoyed the small chap on the high stool, who looked 
at me while he cut a book leisurely, turning up his snub nose because 
my coat was of the prison cut, and he seemed to smell something nasty, 
and observed : “‘ Do what you like. We don’t wish to be bothered with 
you, except for the sake of charity. You’re trouble enough, Lord knows, 
and little satisfaction. Either you do what you are told, and be thankful 
for our noble efforts on your behalf, or you clear out of this office. We 
don’t want idle blackguards here.” I should liked to have kicked over 
his high stool and sent him sprawling, but I had promised the patterer 
to see it out, and he was master of the situation, because he had my 
money in his keeping. So I went off, promising to return next day. 
Well, to make a long story short, J went the next day, and the next, 
and the next. Always no work, or else a promise of such work as I 
was quite unfit to do, and it took me all my time to screw my own 
money out of him by driblets—that is, so much of it as was not swal- 
lowed by inquiries. One day the youngster suggested labour in the 
docks. I could have found that without his help. Then he suggested 
one idiotic thing, and then another, till at last I tormented him so, that 
he nearly swallowed his paper-knife, and sung out, as I appeared as 
usual at the door for the hundredth time, “Out you go! There isn’t 
any work for you; so don’t come bothering here any more, or I'll 
complain to the police, and you'll lose your ticket-of-leave.” “Give 
me some money, then,” I exclaimed, “to seek work on my own 
account.” ‘There ain’t no more,” he answered ; it’s all spent in making 
inquiries.” “If I had done that sort of thing, I should have been told 
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it was—well, not a charity,” I said to myself, as, whistling to keep my 
temper, I walked away. A prisoner is supposed to be given £3, or 
whatever it may happen to be, when he comes out, to pull himself 
together with while he is looking for work; and the parson, who ought 
to know better, advises: him, more often than not, to go to a Prisoners’ 
Aid Society to put him in a fair way of finding it. I will say that the 
warders are more candid than the parsons; not but what many of the 
parsons, too, disapprove of tiese affairs. In most prisons there’s a box 
for subscriptions to the aid societies. I know one prison in London 
where the box remains always empty, except for a button or two thrown 
in sometimes for chaff. The warders know better than to subscribe 
even a stray copper, and it isn’t for want of charity on their part. 

Well, as I was saying, I left the office and cogitated as to what was 
to be done. Was the parson humbugging me? No. He was an 
earnest chap, such as there are few; and I don’t know why, but I had 
made up my mind to try the honest lay, just to please him. If it broke 
down, it shouldn’t be my fault. My money had been spent by that 
young whippersnapper with the paper-knife. The police should know 
of it; I’d have that satisfaction. I went to Scotland Yard to report a 
change of residence. “Where are you going?” said the bobby. “To 
the work’us in Mount Street,” I said. “That’s a rum place,” said the 
bobby ; “there’s no accounting for tastes. You must tell the master 
you're a lag, you know, or we must.” “Don’t do that,” says I. “I 
must ; it’s my dooty,” says he. So off I went, determined to see the 
thing through to the end, but beginning to laugh a bit in my sleeve, I 
must tell you. I didn’t say what I was at the work’us; but, Lord have 
mercy on you! they found out somehow, and devilish quick. Then 
came the virtuous indignation of the honest, able-bodied pauper, who’s 
the idlest, most good-for-nothing wretch on the face of creation. He’s 
utterly worthless, and cumbers the ground; but he’s never had a 
lagging. ‘A convict here! Oh, horror!” he cried. “ What a disgrace 
to honest folks!” And so I found the place a hell, and was glad 
enough to turn out. I had gone right through the thing, from the 
top right down to the bottom, and my conscience was clear for ever. 
Try as I would, going down even to the degradation of the work’us, it 
was no use. /t was not possible for the likes of me to turn honest. There 
was nothing for it but crime, or death by starvation. Not unnaturally, 
I preferred the former. Nobody would let me earn my bread. Even 
the work’us door was shut. Wasn’t it lucky that I was clever with my 
fingers? Prisoners were kinder to me than the authorities. They ‘aught 
me atrade which I could follow, and—good luck to all, I say—thanks 
to them, I’ve followed it ever since (I. pp. 202—207). 


It would require more persevering penitence than can be 
expected from men in whom virtue has been violently ingrafted, 
instead of gently developed, to make any other choice than 
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Mr. Jaggs is represented as having made under circumstances 
which cannot be regarded as exceptional. An ex-convict, when 
he applies for a situation of any kind, unless he be willing, and 
also able, to do the hardest work of all as a navvy, must per- 
force disclose his condition, and to do so is suicidal. His 
application is refused as a matter of course. Yet even so, the 
world is before him. In our little island there is so large a 
supply of labour in every grade except the lowest that 
employers are fastidious. But there are corners of creation 
where it is otherwise. If Jaggs and such as he, too delicate 
for continuous work with pickaxe and shovel and mentally 
capable of better things, are really in earnest about trying to be 
honest, they ought to be helped to emigrate. With the shadowy 
mountain and the sounding sea between them and their former 
selves, they could, if they chose, lift up their heads and feel a 
proper self-respect awakening or reviving in their souls. Nor 
need it be said that change of climate does not effect conver- 
sion, for we are supposing the conversion already effected by 
other means, and no one can deny that change of scene may 
be useful in removing occasions of sin. But the passage money 
is a serious consideration. We are told again and again in 
books relating to prison management, that the tax-payer’s 
interests are too much forgotten. Will the ill-used tax-payer 
consent to the incurring of an additional item of expense so 
formidable as this? Yes, he will, provided that he can be made 
to comprehend that in the end it costs much'less to prevent 
crime than to cure it. If convict labour can be made remu- 
nerative it is an advantage, but this is an accidental, not an 
essential part of the great question. The old treadmill and 
crank were not useless if they served no other purpose than 
to provide the prisoners with hard“labour. What the British 
public pays its money for is to have the criminal part of the 
population rendered harmless in all cases, and virtuous, where 
that is possible; and the only thing which a reasonable tax- 
payer will complain of is a useless or worse than useless outlay. 
Let the money paid be expended to the last penny in the 
manner best adapted to make the fewest criminals, and the 
tax-payer will find his reward, first in increased security of life 
and goods, and then in diminished taxation. It is a penny wise 
and pound foolish system to neglect the means of checking 
crime through fear of increased expenditure. 
8 See evidence of Mr. Ranken, Report, p. 1082. 
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As with classification, so with emigration: it is easy to 
recognize a principle, difficult to methodize the practical details ; 
but, again, if all cannot be done that ought to be done, a 
beginning can be made. The providing of passage-money to 
eligible free emigrants, no matter how their eligibility may 
be ascertained, instead of being left to voluntary contribution 
and happy chance, should be recognized as a public duty, a part, 
and not the least important part, of our reformatory system. A 
few judicious regulations might prevent the more obvious abuses ~ 
to which an indiscriminate encouragement of roving propensities 
would be liable, and when it happened, as it frequently would 
happen, that the emigrant after all was no better for his change 
of hemispheres, there would be no need for much fretting on 
that account. It is better to give alms to several undeserving 
paupers than to let men starve in crowds, and the next best 
thing to saving a poor soul is to make a good attempt to do so. 
The very fact that a man shows himself anxious to get away 
from the scene of past crimes and to break off his connection 
with the companions who have helped him to go astray is a 
hopeful sign. The most incorrigible thieves are those who 
would be sorry to leave behind them the experience which has 
cost them so dear, and who come out of prison with plans 
ready formed for amassing wealth in well-known localities which 
they have studied carefully, and with regard to which they 
possess much secret information that will serve their purpose. 
The professional and unrepentant housebreaker or villain of the 
more violent sort would like nothing less than to be cast adrift 
in an unknown world where he would have to begin life again, 
and to go to school till he had learned the manners and customs 
of his adopted country, the character of the natives, their order 
of the day, the arrangement of their houses, the relations of 
master and servant, and other important particulars which he 
knows in minute detail as they are found in the place of his 
former exertions. An enterprizing swindler would be glad, no 
doubt, to practise his art where there is less chance of recog- 
nition, but a man of genius whose fortunes depended upon 
his escaping identification would rather pay his own passage 
twice over than let the police know when and where and how he 
began his journey. Briefly, if it were decreed that men, who 
had once been in Her Majesty’s keeping, could with the 
approval of competent authority, and under circumstances 
which afforded no ground of complaint to friendly powers or 
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loyal colonies, receive assistance, when they had _ recovered 
their freedom, to make a fresh start in life on distant shores, 
some would never apply, some would apply and be refused, 
some would be approved by mistake, and some—a good 
number we may hope—would be cheaply rescued from an 
otherwise almost inevitable relapse into crime. Emigration 
at the end of the time of penal servitude can be only 
occasionally useful as long as the penal servitude itself is a 
cause of moral deterioration ; but if imprisonment can be made 
not only a vindication of justice and a deterrent from crime, 
but also, by the aid of judicious classification, a means of solid 
improvement, then some well-devised scheme for helping the 
better class of ex-convicts to escape from their old haunts will 
supplement with good effect the laudable efforts made within 
the prison walls to reclaim the fallen, and make hope live again 
in hearts from which it had nearly been banished finally and 
for ever. 
ARTHUR G. KNIGHT. 
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THE Marquis of Bath, a Conservative nobleman of high stand- 
ing in his own party, was led by the interest of the subject to 
make a tour in the summer months of last year through 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. It was just the time of the 
evacuation of these provinces by the Russian army, and of 
the transference of the Government to the Bulgarian officials. 
Struck with what he and his friends saw, and desirous to help, 
if possible, to the disillusion of people at home, who are 
determined to look upon Bulgarians and all that concerns them 
through the spectacles of party, Lord Bath has set forth the 
results of his inquiries in a modest volume, almost every page 
of which deserves quoting. The difficulty of a book of this 
sort is that one does not know what to leave out in speaking 
of it—the matter is so close, and so important is every page. 
This little volume is divided into eight sections, the greater 
number of which are devoted to the Bulgarians, though there is 
ene which deals with the Greeks of the Phanar and of the 
kingdom. We shall not say much of the first section, which 
describes the country of Bulgaria, its resources and population. 
It must be understood that the Bulgarian nation inhabits not 
only the new principality of Bulgaria, which is tributary to the 
Porte, but in other respects independent, but also the province 
of “ Eastern Roumelia,” which is still to a great extent under 
Turkish rule, although the proportion which the Bulgarians bear 
to the rest of the population is much larger there than in the 
principality. In the principality the Mahometan population is 
about one-seventh of the whole, while in Eastern Roumelia it 
hardly amounts to much more than 100,000. Lord Bath speaks 
very highly of the articles by “An Eastern Statesman,” in the 
Contemporary Review, to which we have ourselves referred more 
than once, as affording a very clear insight into the effects of 


1 This estimate allows for a large number of ‘‘refugees” who have lately returned. 
Without them the Mussulman population is 60,000, 
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the late war on the Bulgarians, and their prospects and hopes. 
He speaks of the industry and the religious character of the 
people, though he allows that their devotion to their Church 
has been much fostered by the fact that it was the one institu- 
tion left to them round which their national feelings and hopes 
could cluster. In the course of the last century, the Greeks of 
Constantinople succeeded in bribing the Porte into the suppres- 
sion of the Bulgarian Patriarchate, and from that time the 
Greek language was used in the service of the Church and in 
the schools, Greek bishops alone were appointed, and everything 
was done to stamp out the National Church. After the Crimean 
War, however, which was an epoch of regeneration for Bulgaria, 
and from which the present revival of the race takes its date, 
the Greek ecclesiastical domination was successfully attacked 
and overthrown, and a remarkable educational.movement com- 
menced. Some time before the late war, however, the Porte 
adopted two measures which were very disastrous to the 
Bulgarians. One of these was the introduction of the hated 
Circassians into the country. The Bulgarian peasants were 
compelled to find horses, cattle,. and the implements of 
husbandry for the strangers, whom the Turkish Government 
wished to plant among them, in order to strengthen the 
Mussulman element in the country. The Circassians behaved 
abominably, and drew on themselves and the Government which 
had introduced them the deepest feelings of vindictive hatred 
on the part of their victims. Besides this, the Porte, about 
1864, sent Midhat Pasha to be Governor of Rustchuk, and this 
able but unscrupulous official did his best, not only to crush 
the national spirit in every possible way, but to destroy the 
purity of Bulgarian life by the introduction of “Café Chantants ” 
and other institutions of a still worse“character—and, as it is 
said, his success in this nefarious design was only too great. 
Lord Bath tells us that it was only not complete, because he 
came too late. The nation was already too far advanced in 
intellectual activity and progress. 

Then came the revolt in Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1875. 
Lord Bath tells us that this was mainly the work of Austria— 
a Power of whose designing policy he throughout speaks with 
great suspicion and hostility. The Porte, he tells us, pursued 
on this occasion a very dark policy indeed. It expected, as 
really happened, that Servia would declare war, and it wished 
to crush the Bulgarians before the war with Servia broke out. 
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For this purpose the movement in Bulgaria was allowed to gain 
head, and then it was put down by massacre. So far the policy 
succeeded—but, unfortunately for its devisers, the public indig- 
nation of Europe was aroused to-such an extent that the 
traditional policy of more than one great State—that of 
. upholding the Turkish Empire at all costs—had to give way 
before it. The massacres, Lord Bath tells us, “were not the 
spontaneous acts of a panic-stricken peasantry, or of a fanatic 
soldiery, in the crisis of a real or imaginary national peril: they 
were the result of deliberate orders from Constantinople, carried 
out by the pashas and their officials”—such as the well-known 
Chefket Pasha, whose punishment was demanded in vain in the 
name of the Queen in a despatch from Lord Derby, which the 
English Ambassador was desired to read to the Sultan. That 
such a demand should have been made at all in the name and 
at the desire of Queen Victoria, shows to how great an extent 
her Majesty sympathized with the indignation so generally felt 
among her subjects. That the demand should have been treated 
with utter contempt, and that Chefket Pasha should have been 
advanced to posts of high honour, instead of being punished, 
shows that the Turkish Government can sometimes be loyal 
enough to the trusted instruments of its own deliberate policy 
not to sacrifice them to foreign dictation, and to what it must 
consider a foolish Christian sentiment of humanity. 

Lord Bath tells us that the massacres of 1876 did not 
provoke the Bulgarians themselves so much as what they 
conceived to be the plan of the Turks to exterminate, as far 
as possible, the whole population, during the period after 
Gourko’s unsuccessful raid across the Balkans, when the Otto- 
man forces returned to the country from which they had at 
first retired. At that time the best educated, the wealthiest, 
the most peaceably disposed, of the population were executed— 
at Sofia there were as many as fifty hanged in a day, at 
Philippopolis as many as sixty. He gives a detailed account 
of the doings of this awful period at Tatar Bazardjik, at 
Carlovo, at Kalofei, at Kezanlik, at Eski Zagra, at Jeni Zagra, 
and elsewhere. The same system of massacre, pillage, and 
outrage of the worst kind was adopted when a great part of 
the Turkish population retired with their armies before the 
final advance of the Russians—notwithstanding which, the 
Turks who remained were protected by the Russians, and 
unmolested by the Bulgarians. 
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Lord Bath speaks highly of the excellent qualities of the 
Bulgarians as soldiers, and of their political capacity as shown 
under the new order of things introduced after the Treaty of 
Berlin. He gives a very high meed of praise to the Russian 
Governor, Prince Dondoukoff Korsakoff, who had charge of 
the country in the interim before the execution of the treaty. 


He devoted himself with entire singleness of purpose, and oblivious 
of the interests (certainly, in the narrower sense) of his own country, 
to the creation of a national life and a political organization among this 
hitherto down-trodden people. He found everything in confusion ; he 
introduced order, and formed an administration. This administration, 
it is true, he put under Russian officials; but he based it on the 
municipal and communal system by means of which, apart from Turkish 
laws and officials, the Bulgarians had managed their own affairs, and 
thus he incorporated into it the most intelligent and leading men 
among them. When the Russians withdrew, 1879, there was no 
difficulty in supplying their place by Bulgarians who had acquired 
some amount of administrative capacity. Prince Dondoukoff raised, 
equipped, and organized an army, with a sy$tem of reserves, under 
Russian officers, many of whom have naturalized themselves to continue 
in the Bulgarian service. At the same time he gave commissions to 
all Bulgarians at all competent to hold them, and established a school 
at Sofia for the education of officers, so that with the least possible 
delay they might become independent of Russian or other assistance, 
and select from among themselves the commanders of their battalions. 
Everything had to be done, every was done, by him. He organized 
the civil service, the judiciary, the police, the-army. He took measures 
for the improvement of the towns, and nothing that concerned the 
future well-being of the nation was too trivial to engage his attention. 
But he did more than this. Together with the sentiment of national 
independence, he strove successfully to infuse into the minds of the 
people a feeling of personal self-respect and self-confidence. I met at 
his table Bulgarian officers who but a few months before had been 
simple peasants, and who were received on equal terms with the highest 


Russian officials (p. 48). 

He speaks also very highly of the kind and conciliatory 
manners of the Russian soldiers. 

We must pass over the interesting sections in which Lord 
Bath speaks of the prospects of the new Bulgarian State, its 
equally new Sovereign, its Constitution, and the like. Some 
of his most important remarks relate to the other Bulgarian 
province, the creation of the Berlin Congress, at the instance, 
it is said, of England, urged on privately by Austria. He even 
tells us that Austria made the cooperation of England in the 
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formation of this anomalous province a condition of her enter- 
ing the Congress. Eastern Roumelia, as it is called, has the 
advantage already mentioned over Bulgaria proper, that a far 
greater proportion of its inhabitants are Christians. But it is 
bordered on the south, and for the greater portion of its westefn | 
frontier, by Mussulman provinces, and the mountains on its 
border line are inhabited by a number of semi-independent 
wild Turkish tribes. The Governor is appointed by the Sultan, 
who retains far too much of his former authority to make it - 
possible for the State to be self-governed, according to the 
intention of the Berlin diplomates. The Government is to be 
shared by the various races in proportion to their numbers, but 
it will be practically impossible, as Lord Bath thinks, for the 
Bulgarians, who are the great majority, to cooperate on equal 
terms with the Turks, and the Greek population will be con- 
stantly disturbed by the intrigues of the Phanariotes of 
Constantinople, who cannot bear the loss of their own influence, 
even in the cause of general freedom and civilization. The 
decrees of the Congress have also imposed on this fertile 
province the impossible task of preserving the military and 
political authority of the Sultan at the same time with its own 
administrative autonomy. The Sultan has the right reserved 
to him of introducing his own troops into the province, and of 
garrisoning the Balkans with Mussulman armies. In fact, the 
attempt is to make the province free and not free at the same 
time, able to defend itself against Turkish barbarities, and 
subject to Turkish barbarians. Even here, where the greatest 
danger exists, Lord Bath tells us that the Bulgarians are not 
hostile to the Turkish population in their midst, and cannot be 
fairly charged with any cruelties to them since the end of the 
war. He adds that since his visit things have taken a more 
favourable turn than might have been expected—the Porte 
seems to have abandoned the idea of acting on its right to 
garrison the Balkans, and the Assembly of the province has 
behaved with much sagacity. Still it appears certain that 
Europe has here insisted on the creation of a machine that can 
hardly be expected to work. The two provinces of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia cannot be kept asunder except by force, 
at least they will take the first opportunity of uniting, and then 
the independence of Bulgaria, rather than the dependence of 
Eastern Roumelia, will be extended to the whole popula- 
tion. 
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Lord Bath gives a bad account of the Greeks—at least in 
their action with regard to the independence and progress of 
the Bulgarians. By the Greeks who are hostile to the Bulgarians 
he means mainly the Phanariotes. “ By means of the Patriarchal 
Council,” he says, “mainly composed of themselves, and by 
means of their influence with the more powerful section of the 
Greek population at Philippopolis, they have sought to create 
every kind of embarrassment for the provincial administration.” 
He is speaking here of the administration of Eastern Bulgaria. 
“The Constantinople papers, equally under their control, have 
been full of unceasing abuse of the Bulgarians. They have 
denounced their liberty as a menace to Greek independence, 
complained of the Greek element being swamped by the 
Bulgarian in the administration—whose proceedings they have 
misrepresented—called on the Turkish Government to occupy 
the Balkan passes with its troops, and declared their preference 
for Turkish rule to liberty shared by the Bulgarians.” The 
fact is, these Greeks of the Phanar are jealous of anything that 
seems to threaten their own prestige, and to make their dream 
of a Greek Empire impossible. The idea that the Bulgarians 
may make so much progress as to rival them in the race for 
the ultimate possession of Constantinople, is gall and wormwood 
to them, and they truckle to the Porte in the hope of being 
alone capable of succeeding to its decadent power. The Greeks 
of the kingdom are different in their attitude. Lord Bath 
expresses a strong opinion on the hesitation of Greece to join 
in the late war. “They feared,” he says, “the Turkish fleet. 
The freedom of Thessaly and Epirus would have been worth 
the risk of a bombardment of the Pirzeus and of Athens itself; 
but an Englishman cannot reproach them for having believed 
assurances given them by England, not less positively if 
indirectly, that for the maintenance of neutrality they should 
derive advantages as great as any a Russian alliance could 
offer them. The cause of Greece was advocated by English 
Ministers no sooner and no longer than it could be employed 
in opposition to Slave independence. . . . Of the ultimate 
recovery of freedom by the Greek race there can be no doubt, 
unless the Turks are able to dispose of the Greek question as 
they attempted to dispose of the Bulgarian question, and are 
too successfully dealing with the Armenian question—accom- 
plishing through systematic anarchy and pre-ordered lawlessness 
the more or less complete extermination of the race.” 
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It would be foreign to our purpose to enter at any length 
into the questions as to the policy followed by this country 
since the conclusion of the Berlin Congress, which are raised 
by Lord Bath’s remarks. The part of his work which seems 
to us the most ofall open to question is that which contafns' 
his views as to the relations of Austria to the newly enfranchised 
nationalities of the Balkan peninsula. He seems, in short, to 
consider Austria as the evil genius of those peoples. He laments 
the fact, or the supposed fact, that we have acted so uniformly - 
in the interests of Austria, as for instance, in the formation 
of the separate province of Eastern Roumelia, which was an 
Austrian stipulation, and again in insisting that the line of 
division between this province and the principality of Bulgaria 
should follow the line of the Balkans from east to west, instead 
of being drawn southward from the Danube. He has several 
other charges besides these to bring against the arrangements 
which have been made, as if to give Austria a preponderating 
influence over the new States. It is, of course, possible, that, 
in our great desire to neutralize or to exclude the influence 
of Russia, we may have been easily led to consent to arrange- 
ments suggested in the immediate interest of Austria, but in 
the ultimate interest of the greater and more formidable 
power which stands behind her, the power of the new German 
Empire, which may be turned against ourselves—as for instance, 
in the case of Salonica becoming an Austrian port, and 
which may have the more disastrous effect of paralyzing 
the fresh but, as yet, not full grown power of the nations 
to whom the Balkan peninsula by right belongs. The 
development of those fine countries is the great question of 
the latter decades of the nineteenth century. We may most 
earnestly hope that the day has at last dawned for the begin- 
nings of that development, but it would be sanguine indeed to 
suppose that it can proceed without many a check and much 
opposition, and Europe divided by mutual jealousies into a 
number of armed camps is not exactly in the condition we could 
wish for in order to secure the tranquil working out of this great 
problem. We have little trust indeed in the unselfishness of 
European Powers, but, at the same time, we know that those 
Powers are but playthings in the hands of Providence, and that 
the deliverance of the East from the domination of the Infidel 
would be a result for the obtaining of which great sacrifices 
might well be endured. 
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ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE has somewhere remarked that the 
men of the last century scarcely knew that passion for comfort 
which may be considered as the parent of slavery. He describes 
it as a tender yet tenacious and deep seated passion which 
readily mingles and entwines itself with many private virtues, 
with family affections, with moral rectitude, with respect for 
religion, and even with a lukewarm practice of an established 
form of worship. This passion admits of honesty, forbids 
heroism, and is the prime producer of common-place characters 
and of faint-hearted citizens.’ Of all the men of the eighteenth 
century, none were less prone to this passion than the members 
of the Society of Jesus who survived the suppression of their 
Order. Of this, ample proof is to be found in the results of 
their labours. Alone, often unaided, almost always amid 
poverty, even amid actual want of the bare necessaries of life, 
not seldom persecuted—these men, as one of their historians 
has said, scattered over the globe, bore with them everywhere 
their love for learning and for letters. There is hardly a branch 
of human knowledge that they did not touch, and touching 
honour. Not the least remarkable among these hard workers 
was Francis Xavier De Feller, who was born at Brussels, 
August 18, 1735, and baptized in the collegiate church of 
St. Michael and St. Gudula in the same city. His father was 
in the employment of the Austrian Government, and had been 
ennobled for his services. He possessed a small estate near 
Arlon, where he spent the last years of his life, dying there in 
1769. If we may trust a playful letter of his son to his 
mother, the father, in spite of his nobility and official positions, 
did not make the fortunes of his family. On the maternal side, 
the family seems to have been equally as poor and respectable. 

Living under his grandfather's roof at Luxembourg, the 
young De Feller frequented the classes of the College of the 
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Jesuits in that town, continuing to do so until his grandfather’s 
death in 1751. To him, De Feller, in after life, was wont to 
attribute his having learned his habits of industry. Our student, 
with the reputation of being one of the best scholars in the 
Luxembourg College, next went as a boarder to the Jesuits’ 
College at Rheims, to study philosophy. In the public dispu- 
tations he gained great.applause. Mathematics and the natural 
sciences he studied with success. “To Rheims,” he said many 
years afterwards, “I owe all. Our French Fathers were made 
for training youth, even as the Chancellor D’Aguesseau, not one 
of our friends, acknowledged.” At nineteen, De Feller was fit 
to choose his career in life, and feeling himself called to the 
religious state, he entered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus 
at Tournay in 1754. He always looked back to his time there 
with especial delight. He regarded with peculiar pleasure the 
hours he and his companions there spent in catechizing the 
peasantry of the country around. It was at this period of his 
life that his eyesight began to fail him. Daily it became weaker, 
but he concealed the fact, fearing it might prevent his pursuing 
his religious vocation. Meanwhile he prayed fervently that he 
might not be deprived of the blessing of sight. Still his eyes 
grew weaker. Anxiety allowed him no sleep at night. At last 
he could no longer conceal from others his misfortune, yet he 
did not lose hope. He redoubled his prayers, and his prayers 
were heard, and slowly his eyesight grew stronger. He attri- 
buted his recovery to the intercession of the Apostle of the 
Indies, and it was then that he added to his Christian name of 
Francis, that of Xavier. Out of this name and his surname he 
formed the anagram, Flexier de Reval, with which he signed 
many of his writings. 

His novitiate ended, after his admission to the Society of 
Jesus, De Feller spent some time in teaching at the Colleges 
of Luxembourg and Liege. He then renewed his acquaintance 
with the great authors of Greece and Rome. His writings, so 
strewn with classical quotations, show how at home he was with 
the works of the ancients. He knew, it is said, his Virgil and 
his Horace throughout by heart. Nor was his knowledge of the 
Scriptures and of the /mitation less thorough. It was enough 
to point out to him a chapter in either, and he could repeat the 
whole of it from memory. His writings, very voluminous, very 
rapidly written, and treating many and various subjects, bristle 
with quotations, all apt and drawn from all manner of authors, 
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sacred and profane. They astonish us by the proofs they afford 
of the extent of his reading and readiness of his memory. 
Crétineau-Joly was not far wrong when he described De Feller 
as an Encyclopedia in the shape of a man. Nor was the latter 
less successful in his theological studies. Even before entering 
on a regular course of theology, he had read many of the works 
of the Fathers, and had gone several times through the Dagmata 
Theologia of Petavius. The Latin of this author he especially 
esteemed. He himself had a good Latin style, and was chosen 
to preach in Latin during Lent to his fellow-students. As a 
preacher, he united to beauty of language much solidity of 
learning. He prepared his sermon carefully before entering the 
pulpit, first by writing down a short summary of what he was 
about to say, and next by meditating on his subject for some 
hours. He was then ready to preach with ease and eloquence. 

In 1763, the Society of Jesus having been suppressed in 
France, its novices sought and found a refuge in the Austrian 
Netherlands. To make room for them, many of the Jesuits in 
the Low Countries were sent to other parts of Maria Teresa’s 
Empire, among others Father De Feller. Thus began his 
travels, which are recorded in his /¢inéraire, published after his 
death. Those who have the time and taste to turn over the 
pages of such old-world wanderings, will find much amusement 
and not a little instruction. Father De Feller went first into 
Hungary, where he resided some time as tutor in the Andrassy 
family. Later on he obtained leave from his Superiors to 
travel; and on horseback, alone, and often in great straits, he 
made his way to Rome. Having paid with great devotion his 
visit ad limina Apostolorum, he made his way northwards. 
Without following our traveller step by step in his journeys, it 
may not be uninteresting to note down a few of his remarks. 
In Hungary he found that innkeepers and robbers were alike 
unknown. Hospitality to travellers was regarded as a duty. 
The simple people would thank the departing traveller for 
having partaken of their good cheer, and not seldom would 
hide in his vehicle a small sum of money to speed him on his 
way. Father De Feller’s constant companion in his trip to 
Rome was a small, fiery cob from the mountains of Moldavia. 
Unfortunately poor Hansel and his master had to part company 
at Ancona, for Father De Feller, having no more money left to 
carry him northwards, sold his horse to a canon from Loreto. 
The good-hearted Jesuit mourned the loss of his horse with 
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much tenderness and many apt quotations from authors ancient 
and modern. The possession of money was nearly as annoying 
to our traveller in Italy as the want of it. The soldi of Venice, 
the “ive and sequins of Parma, the centesimt, rosini, and ruspont 
of Tuscany, the dajocchi, paoli, and scudi of Rome, and many 
other now forgotten coins, were as troublesome then as are now 
the paper notes of modern Italy. Of his subsequent rambles in 
Germany, France, and the Low Countries, full details will be 
found in Father De Feller’s Itinerary. Now and again he will 
be found dealing in the marvellous, and he does not try to avoid 
telling the reader that 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

In October, 1769, Father de Feller was back at Luxembourg, 
to the joy and surprise of his uncle—parish priest in the place— 
and of the Fathers of the Society. “They welcomed me,” he 
says, “as a prodigal son who during his exile had squandered 
a goodly part of his spiritual and temporal property. How 
many fatted calves were killed in honour of my return! . 
The delights of religious life, infinitely preferable to the freedom 
of the world, seasoned all. Recollections of dangers, of fatigues, 
of misfortunes, of strange lands I had visited, made me value 
the peace and safety I now enjoyed.” Father De Feller was 
now named professor in the College of the Jesuits at Nivelles. 
On the feast of our Lady’s Assumption, in 1770, he made the 
four vows of his Order. When the Society of Jesus was sup- 
pressed in the Low Countries, Father De Feller was preaching 
at Liege. It was a terrible blow to his affections, for he loved 
his Order dearly—loved it as a son loves his mother. He 
changed the garb of a Jesuit for the dress of a secular priest, 
and continued living at Liege, living the life of a religious 
devoted to literary labours. In 1787 the Revolution of Brabant, 
which spread to the ancient city of the Prince-Bishops, disturbed 
the quiet of his studious and laborious life. By his pen, Father 
De Feller took an active part in the revolution aroused by the 
tyranny of the Emperor Joseph the Second. He published 
seventeen volumes of documents favouring the Revolution of 
Brabant. How far that revolution was just, and how far 
De Feller was justified in the part he played during it, are 
delicate questions which it would be out of place here to discuss, 
and regarding which the evidence we have up to now examined 
is not sufficient to enable us to pronounce a definite judgment. 
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The troubles at Liege obliged Father De Feller to quit it in 
1790. The return of the Austrians to the Low Countries, and 
the failure of the revolutionary movement, made it prudent for 
him to retire to Holland, where he took up his abode in the 
house belonging to the descendants of the great Catholic com- 
mander, Tilly. There he brought out nearly the whole of the 
third edition of his Historical Dictionary. 

And here we are led to speak of his writings—that monu- 
ment of his learning, ready memory, and prodigious industry. 
Father De Feller’s style is more forcible than elegant, and that 
which pleases most in it are his quaintness, his apt quotations, 
his wealth of anecdotes, his readiness to support his arguments 
with examples drawn from ancient and modern authors, from 
history sacred and profane. Not including the many letters he 
wrote to persons of different ranks and countries, of which some 
have been printed, while others exist in manuscript in different 
libraries, the productions of Father De Feller fill twenty-six 
publications, many of which are made up of many volumes. 
Of these, half nearly are polemical works. His Geographical 
Dictionary, founded on that of Vosgien, is curious on account 
of what Father.de Feller relates from personal observations 
about Hungary. His Philosophical Catechism is a work which 
to this day is highly esteemed. It has been translated into 
German, Italian, and English. Perhaps the best known of his 
works is his Dictionnaire historique, of which the first edition, 
founded on Chaudon’s Dictionary, appeared in 1781, in six 
octavo volumes. It has been greatly enlarged, and has gone 
through many subsequent editions. Many curious biographical 
notices and anecdotes, not in similar works, may be found in it. 
The work, however, which testifies most to his industry is his 
Journal historique et littéraire, written Wholly by himself, which 
was issued twice a month, from 1774 until 1794, and which fills 
sixty volumes. A complete set of this work, we understand, is 
nowhere to be found. It is full of curious dissertations and 
curious facts. It is, however, most remarkable as having been 
written and printed continuously during twenty years, by a man 
busy about many other literary labours, and living, during a 
part of that time, amid great political disturbances. Its circu- 
lation, he tells us, was good, amounting to two thousand copies 
—a goodly number in those days of slow printing and badly 
organized postal communications. Except one or two in Latin, 
Father De Feller wrote all his books in French. 
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In 1794, the approach of the French revolutionary armies 
put an end to Father De Feller’s literary labours, and forced 
him to seek safety in exile. He first found shelter with the 
Prince-Bishop of Paderborn, who gave him a lodging in the old 
College of the Jesuits. Under that roof, “whence all but he 
had: fled,” driven away by the suppression of the Society, he 
dwelt for two years. After refusing offers of a home in England 


and in Italy, he finally fixed his abode, in 1797, at Ratisbon, ~ 


whose Prince-Bishop gave him the most generous hospitality. 
He was not to enjoy it long, neither was he destined ever to see 
again his native land, after which he so sorely pined. A slow 
fever took hold of him. After a long illness, his end approached, 
and in the spring of 1802 he received the last sacraments. A 
few days later he asked those about him to read the prayers for 
those in their last agony. He himself, repeating them from 
memory, joined in them aloud. At the name of St. Thecla, he 
recalled to mind and repeated from memory the hymn of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen in her honour. The wonderful memory 
of Father De Feller served him to the last. On May 21, 1802, 
he went to receive the reward of a well-spent life. Against the 
false philosophy of his age he had fought well. At a time when 
there was little piety in the world, his had been as earnest as 
it was enlightened. He loved the Religious Order to which he 
belonged, but it was taken from him; yet he lived and laboured 
as if its rules still were controlling him. The two things in his 
life, both shown in his writings, most to be admired, were his 
love for labour and his unshakeable devotion to the Holy See. 
“Our duty,” says Cardinal Newman, “is to follow the Vicar of 
Christ whither he goeth, and never to desert him, however we 
may be tried ; but to defend him at all hazards and against all 
comers, as a son would a father, and as a wife a husband, 
knowing that his cause is the cause of God.” This was how 
Father De Feller understood his duty to Rome, and did it. He 
laboured, too, in the cause of God as too many, alas! labour for 
selfish and even wicked purposes. Hence his memory should 
be kept alive amongst us. Hence, also, we may feel assured 
that his eternal reward has been great. 
WILFRID C. ROBINSON. 











Catholic Review. 
I.—NOTES ON THE PRESS. 
CATHOLICS AND GOVERNMENT SITUATIONS. 
“ LONDON has spoken, it may almost be said with a voice of 
thunder, against the selection of a Roman Catholic as the 
representative of our Protestant Sovereign in the government 
of British India.” 

Such is the language of a newspaper! which is designated as 
“a Church of England family newspaper,” and which is regarded 
as the organ of the old policy of exclusion and Protestant 
ascendancy. Were the statement correct the Catholics of Great 
Britain and Ireland might well feel alarmed, and deplore an 
exhibition of sentiment that if carried out would render nuga- 
tory the dearly-bought privileges of Emancipation. Happily 
for them another newspaper,” equally celebrated for the defence 
of Protestant truths, writes in a- different strain. “If the 
zealous Protestants who assembled in Exeter Hall to adopt a 
petition to her Majesty the Queen against the appointment of a 
Catholic to the Viceroyalty of India, had wished to prove that 
their protest was not worth the paper on which it was written, 
they could scarcely have taken more effectual measures for the 
purpose than were furnished by their proceedings. A more 
utterly contemptible and disgraceful religious demonstration 
we do not remember to have witnessed, and we have seen a 
few. . . . No doubt the petition will very speedily find its way 
to its proper destination—the waste paper basket.” 

It is.of course impossible to say which is the more correct 
of these two accounts, but one thing is tolerably evident— 
viz., that the recent outcry that has been made against the 
appointment of Catholics to offices of emolument or dignity is 
disagreeable proof that a strong spirit of bigotry still exists in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The mind 
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naturally reverts to the uproar caused in the year 1851 when 
the Catholic Hierarchy was established in the country, and 
people ask now as then how long will it be before the masses of 
the people will be content to carry their theories of civil and 
religious liberty into practice. In one sense there is a vast 
difference between the present outcry against the appointment 
of Lord Ripon and Lord Kenmare and that against Cardinal 
Wiseman and the Hierarchy of England in 1851, inasmuch as it 
was thought necessary in the latter case for persons of every ~ 
grade in life, often against their better judgment, to protest, and 
to attend meetings, whereas in the former it has been more 
or less confined to certain societies connected either with the 
Anglican Church or dissenting communities and avowed 
partisans. Scotland, as might be expected, has, in the person of 
her Presbyterian ministers, strongly condemned the action of 
the Prime Minister, and memorials have poured in upon him 
from all quarters. The Perthshire Courier, however, speaks of 
one instance where the spirit of bigotry was overruled by that 
of prudence. It appears that the Free Church Assembly 
rejected a motion brought forward by a certain Dr. Begg (well 
known for his advocacy of the principles of the most extreme 
Protestantism), to memorialize the Government and petition 
Parliament, deprecating the recent Romish appointments, and 
urging that they may be cancelled, whilst, at the bidding of 
another celebrated minister, Dr. Rainy, it adopted the following 
expression of regret: “One recent appointment awakens appre- 
hension that the influence of that high office (Governor-General 
of India) may be made subservient in some measure to Romish 
principles and objects, and less friendly than might have been 
hoped for to the cause of Protestant missions.” A copy of this 
resolution was directed to be sent, with a suitable letter, to the 
Prime Minister. Only one hundred and sixty-two members of 
Assembly thought it necessary to vote at all, and ninety-four of 
these went with Dr. Rainy. The Protestant papers were indig- 
nant at such a line of conduct on the part of the Free Church 
General Assembly, and told its members that if they could not 
express themselves in stronger terms they had better have kept 
complete silence. They taunted them with sacrificing their 
Protestant principles to political partisanship, and lamented 
their want of decision in an issue of so much importance. 

It is curious to observe that the arguments that have been 
brought forward against the appointment of Catholics to 
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positions of trust in the present day (fifty years after Emanci- 
pation) are precisely the same as those used at the commence- 
ment of this century, thirty years before Catholic Emancipation 
was granted. 

We find that in the year 1807, Lord Howick (afterwards 
Earl Grey) brought into the House a Bill extending the right 
of holding certain military commissions to his Majesty’s 
Catholic subjects. It was exclaimed: “Turn him out! How 
can a Roman Catholic command a regiment or a ship? The 
Church is undone. Turn out the Bill, turn out the Minister, 
and excite the people!” These tactics have been frequently 
employed at various times, but notably during the “ No Popery” 
craze of 1851, and they are always made use of by those who 
are strongest in their professions of love of liberty. Ten years 
later public opinion had apparently changed, for in the year 
1817 a Minister brought in a Bill similar to that promulgated 
by Lord Grey. It was read a first time and a second time, 
committed and reported on, read a third time and passed 
without any opposition whatever. It was sent thereupon to 
the House of Lords, passed, and received the Royal Assent, 
and was not productive of any of the dreadful consequences 
that had been predicted. 

If, therefore, in the year 1817 it was found beneficial to 
appoint Catholics to such positions of trust as captains in the 
army and navy, though ten years: previously such a step was 
deemed perilous to the interests of the Empire, we can scarcely 
believe that in the year 1880 there can be anything extra- 
ordinary or unconstitutional in the appointment of a Catholic 
Chamberlain or a Catholic Viceroy. The enemies of the Church 
would appear to be actuated with a desire, to use the words 
of Grattan, “to confine the universal benevolence of God to 
their own sect, and to deprive their fellow Christians of the 
benefits of one great attribute of the Almighty.” In this way 
they ignore the precepts of the Gospel, and though professing 
theoretically the right of any man to judge for himself, and to 
be alone responsible to his own conscience, they actually make 
use of the weapons of this world in support of their ecclesiastical 
opinions. 

The system of disqualification is peculiar to England. It 
does not exist in other countries, except possibly in Spain. It is 
not in Germany, or France, or Hungary, or Belgium, or Italy, 
or Holland. Even autocratic Russia, which rules with a 
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rod of iron and legislates for her Catholic subjects with grinding 
tyranny, does not interpose objections to their appointment to 
offices of emolument and dignity; but in England, the supposed 
champion of civil and religious liberty, the land that sympathizes 
with every popular movement on the Continent, a Catholic is 
virtually excluded by reason of his religion from many a 
situation. To take one instance. A Catholic cannot obtain 
a seat for any English constituency ; no matter how great his 
personal fitness, or how clever and distinguished he may be, 
his profession of faith is sufficient to render him unpopular and 
to act as a bar against his chances. We have evidence of this 
same spirit in the outcry raised against the recent Government 
appointments. No one denies the fitness of Lord Ripon for 
the post to which he has been appointed. His bitterest 
opponents admit his skill and talents, but the whole objection 
is made up on irrational and groundless notions that in some 
mysterious way the Protestant religion will be endangered. 

The sentiments of those who disapprove of the appointment 
of Catholics to positions of trust are curiously similar to those 
expressed by Lord Eldon in the year 1829. In a speech of 
his on the third reading of the Catholic Relief Bill, he used 
the following remarkable words: “I know that sooner or later 
this Bill will overthrow the aristocracy and the monarchy .. - 
no sincere Roman Catholic could or did look for less than a 
Catholic King and a Catholic Parliament. Their lordships 
might flatter themselves that the dangers he anticipated were 
visionary, but those with whom we are dealing are too wary to 
apprise you by any indiscreet conduct of the dangers to which 
you are exposed. When those dangers shall have arrived, I 
shall have been consigned to the sepulchre, but that they will 
arrive I have no more doubt than that I now exist. You hear 
the words of a man who will soon be called to his great account. 
I solemnly declare that I would rather not be alive to-morrow 
morning than on waking find that I had consented to a measure 
fraught with evils so deadly, and of which, had I not solemnly 
expressed this my humble but firm conviction, I should have 
been acting the part of traitor to my country, my Sovereign, 
and my God.” 

The whole theory upon which such opinions as these are 
based rests on the supposition, for we can call it nothing else, 
that Rome is Antichrist, and that every Catholic is plotting 
the ruin and destruction of his fellow-citizens, and that it is 
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the bounden duty of the State to recognize no one as worthy 
of trust or confidence who belongs to that communion. To 
be consistent one course is alone open, viz., persecution, a course 
which Macaulay points out can only produce satisfactory results 
by being carried to the bitter end. Cromwell's policy, for 
instance, had it been persisted in for a few generations, might 
have extirpated both Irish and English Catholicism, but as it 
was, it only deepened the chasm between the two contending 
parties and made them more antagonistic than before. It was 
not sufficiently thorough. The history of the penal laws should 
furnish a lasting warning to those who advocate persecution 
or exclusion. Arthur Young asserts that the numerical pro- 
portion of the Catholics in Ireland was not even diminished 
but rather the reverse, and that it was admitted by those who 
asserted the contrary, that it would take four thousand years 
according to the then rate of progress to convert them. 

The theory of persecution having been altogether abandoned 
both by the Legislature, which has opened its doors to members 
of all religious persuasions, including Jews and Unitarians, and 
by the vast majority of the nation who regard “speculative 
opinions about religious matters” as unworthy of notice, it is 
somewhat absurd for those who advocate the extreme views 
of the Puritans to imagine that the appointment of Lord Ripon 
as Viceroy of India, or Lord O’Hagan as Chancellor of Ireland, 
is anything either extraordinary, illogical, or unsuitable, and 
we are lost in amazement at the arguments that have been 
brought forward against them. 

The Rock thinks that as the Sovereign by the law of the 
land must be a Protestant, it is most extraordinary that her 
Majesty’s representative in India should be a Catholic, or, to 
quote the actual words, “a Rorifan Catholic more Romish than 
the Romanists themselves,’ and continues thus: “We have 
come to a crisis at last, and what may be in store for this 
nation in the not remote future it is not difficult to foresee. 
The old landmarks one by one are being taken down. Changes 
almost amounting to a reversal of the constitutional policy of 
England have already taken place. There remains now nothing 
but the throne, and it is quite possible that some of the athe- 
istical crew who have been thrust into unexpected importance 
may agitate successfully on that point. The advanced Liberals 
will doubtless ask why should the throne be hedged round with 
such narrow-mindedness?” People who argue thus, apparently 
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forget that the representatives of her Majesty are numerous, and 
have already in many instances been Catholics. The late 
Minister to the Bavarian Court at Munich (Sir Henry Howard) 
was a Catholic, the present Governor of Tasmania (Sir F. Weld) 
is a Catholic, as also is Mr. Pope Hennessy, the Governor of 
Hong Kong. 

If therefore it is unsuitable and improper for the represen- 
tative of her Majesty to hold different opinions on religious 
subjects from the Crown, it is curious that the objection should 
not have been raised before. 

At a meeting recently held at Bristol, which was largely 
attended, and at which the speeches were very violent, an 
amendment was moved to the following effect: “A difference 
of religious belief or convictions shall not exclude or incapacitate 
any person from the enjoyment of civil rights, admission to 
public appointments, functions, or honours.” The amendment 
was of course rejected. The satire on the theories and practice 
of Protestantism was too great, for it is precisely that class of 
persons who were loudest in their approval of such a resolution 
when inserted in the Berlin Treaty, that now abuse the Govern- 
ment for practising the religious equality therein insisted upon. 
Religious equality in the eyes of English Protestants is excel- 
lent in all Catholic countries, but is not desirable where true 
Protestantism exists. The Radicals of France and Italy act 
in a similar way. They never weary of proclaiming the beauty 
of civil and religious liberty, but once in power they proceed to 
suppress all those who hold different opinions from themselves, 
on the pretence that they are dangerous to the State, and 
thus prove themselves the greatest tyrants that ever existed. 
The French Government, on these grounds alone, has recently 
attacked the religious orders, and requested the Jesuits to leave 
the country. 

Catholics are commonly supposed to be not as well disposed 
as Protestants to the Crown and Constitution, but the supposi- 
tion is erroneous. There are no class of people at bottom so 
thoroughly and truly loyal; people forget the trials and diffi- 
culties they have had to endure since the Reformation, and make 
some allowance; but, at any rate, they are as well disposed, if 
not better disposed, than Protestants would be if they were 
deprived of civil and political advantages. Protestants are never 
weary of declaiming against the cruelties and persecutions of 
the Church in bygone days, quite forgetful of the fact that these 
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persecutions were generally speaking more political than reli- 
gious, and that they themselves do not come into court (as the 
legal expression is) with clean hands. 

Grattan, himself a Protestant, in one of his celebrated 
speeches on the Catholic Question, thus mentions the subject 
of intolerance: “The truth is, exclusive salvation was the 
common frenzy of all sects, and is the religion of none, and is 
now not rejected by all, but laughed at; of burning one 
another, as well as damning one another, you can produce 
instances; they can produce instances; it was the habit of 
the early Christians to anathematize all sects but their own. 
No religion can stand if men, without regard to their God 
and with regard only to controversy, shall rake out of the 
rubbish of antiquity the obsolete and quaint follies of the 
sectarians, and affront the majesty of the Almighty with the 
impudent catalogue of their devices; and it is a strong argu- 
ment against the proscriptive system that it helps to continue 
this shocking contest, theologian against theologian, polemic 
against polemic, until the two madmen defame their commen 
parent and expose their common religion. With arguments 
such as these it is urged that the laws were in error which gave 
Catholics political power, and it is further added that they will 
use that political power to destroy the Church. .. . I wish to 
apply the balm of oblivion, and not revive topics which can 
only serve to irritate and inflame. . . . I would not have people 
go back to the battle of the Boyne nor to the scenes of 1641, 
nor to any of those afflicting periods in which both parties 
contended against each other. If you go back, so will the 
Catholics; if you make out a law against them, they will 
make out a case against you. We shall have historian against 
historian, men of blood against znen of blood ; the parties will 
remain unreconciled and irreconcilable, each the victim of their 
own prejudices, and the result will convince you that the victory 
remains only for the enemies of both.” 

The Church Times has some rather appropriate remarks on 
this question. It says: “It is not so very long since that the 
priest who received the Marquis of Ripon into the Latin com- 
munion would, if the Government could have laid hands on him, 
have paid the penalty of his act in a barbarous and shameful 
death, nor would the noble Marquis himself have escaped the 
very serious consequences of his apostasy, whereas we have seen 
him neither punished nor ostracized, but actually invested with 
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the greatest office which an English subject can hold—nay, with 
an office which in point of actual power and splendour may 
perhaps be said to transcend that of the Sovereign herself.” 

The people who have protested against the appointments of 
Lord Ripon and Lord Kenmare would probably disavow any 
wish to return to such barbarities as these mentioned by the 
Church Times, but the language they have made use of, and 
the ideas they have promulgated, show that as far as they are 
concerned it is want of power alone that prevents a return to 
the era of persecution and penal laws. 

The largest meeting in connection with the recent appoint- 
ments was held in Exeter Hall, on the 18th of June. The 
meeting, which was well advertised, was summoned in the 
names of twelve gentlemen, whose names we give zw ertenso. 


T. R. AnprReEws, Church Association. 

G. R. BapENocH, Protestant Education Institute. 

James BaTeMAN, National Club. 

J. W. Brooks, East London Protestant Defence Association. 
J. Joyce Evans, Home and Colonial Church Society. 

A. H. Gutnness, Protestant Alliance. 

H. C. Nisbet, Trinitarian Bible Society. 

R. J. Niven, Dundee Protestant Association. 

ORANMORE AND Brown, Protestant Reformation Society. 
-R. STEELE, Protestant Electoral Union. 

A. M. Stewart, West of Scotland Protestant Association. 
M. WALLBROOK, South-west of London Protestant Institute. 


It will be seen at once from the above list, and the various 
societies these gentlemen represent, that a distinct attempt was 
made to raise the No-Popery cry. The meeting, however, 
appears to have been as great a failure as that originated by 
the same class of persons in 1874, to express sympathy with 
Prince Bismarck in his contest with the Catholics in Germany. 

The 7zmes thus criticized the meeting in 1874: “A meeting 
of such a character is no adequate expression of English feeling 
on this great question. . . . The mass of those who are capable 
of forming an intelligent judgment on the subject are utterly 
averse from treating it as a mere quarrel between Papists and 
Protestants, and from making it the occasion for reviving the 
miserable animosities which are perpetuated by such bodies as 
Protestant institutes.” 

These criticisms are equally applicable to the late meeting. 
One speaker announced that in his opinion the spread of Popery 
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in England was owing to the passing of the Act miscalled the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, and if they were to prevent its 
spreading further they must repeal that Act, quite oblivious 
of the consideration that this was an admission on his part 
that Protestantism had no vitality of its own, but was obliged to 
depend on the arm of the State and on the civil authorities to 
stand its ground. The great argument and foundation of 
Protestantism used to be that every one had a right to search 
the Scriptures for himself, and to act accordingly, but apparently 
its advocates are now in favour of penal legislation and the 
inquisition. 

A letter was read from Mr. Spurgeon regretting his inability 
to attend, and stating that so long as the Law of Settlement 
was in force it seemed to involve the necessity that all viceroys 
should be Protestants, that his ancestors judged from painful 
experience that Papists, if on the throne of England, oppressed 
their subjects, and were therefore excluded, and that until this 
safeguard was removed by the people her Majesty’s viceroys 
ought not to be Catholics. It is a curious fact that people who 
argue thus forget two things—(1) that it was the Catholic 
sovereign, James the Second, who adyocated religious equality, 
and that it was opposed by his Protestant subjects; (2) that 
supposing no Catholic could be a viceroy, the office would still 
be open to a Dissenter or an unbeliever, who might do as much 
or more harm to the Anglican form of Christianity than a 
Catholic. About fifty years ago the celebrated Sydney Smith 
said : “ As for the stress you lay upon the danger of a Catholic 
chancellor, I have not the least hesitation in saying that his 
appointment would not do a ten-thousandth part of the mischief 
that might be done by a Methodistical chancellor; and I request 
to know if it is really so very necessary that a chancellor should 
be of the religion of the Church of England, how many chancellors 
there have been within the last century who have been bred up 
in the Presbyterian religion, and again, how many there have 
been who notoriously have been without any religion at all.” 

It is most remarkable that no one who has hitherto raised 
an objection to Lord Ripon or Lord Kenmare has done so on 
the grounds of their incapability to fill the offices to which they 
have been appointed, but that the sole objection brought against 
them is that they happen to be Catholics. Professor Fawcett, 
when criticizing the various objections that had been brought 
against the Government for their action in the matter, stated his 
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firm conviction that the religious equality which was not based 
on religious toleration was an empty farce or an idle name, that 
one-sixth of the people of the United Kingdom were Catholics, 
and as such were justly entitled to recognition, that though they 
might abolish religious tests and sweep away every religious 
disability that Parliament had ever imposed, or destroy every 
Church and carry out the principle of disestablishment, they 
would never have breathed the breath of religious equality if 
they were so intolerant that they could do away with all legal 
disability, dnd yet suffer intolerance and religious bigotry to 
rema‘;1. 

The objection raised against a Catholic as Viceroy for India 
is singularly inappropriate, because in India the principle of 
indifference or impartiality as regards religious matters was 
adopted by the Government in its official character from the very 
beginning, and it has been publicly and officially stated in the 
House of Commons that the Catholics are more numerous than 
any of the other professedly Christian communities that inhabit 
that empire. 

The common argument that though it is expedient that 
Catholics should have their full share of civil rights, they ought 
not to expect political power, is fallacious. The right of electing 
Members to serve in Parliament and the right of sitting as 
magistrates and judges is an exercise of political power, and 
the appointment of a Catholic to a post of honour and dis- 
tinction is only a step in the ladder of advancement. The 
principle was long ago admitted, and it is therefore purely 
inconsistent to complain of any acts that follow as the necessary 
logical consequence of such a principle. The alarm which 
exists in the minds of many Protestants on this question is 
quite unfounded. The Catholics of the United Kingdom are not 
only tranquil but loyal, and this spirit of loyalty and obedience to 
authority will become more marked in proportion to the spread 
of radical and republican sentiments. They are satisfied that the 
general feeling of the better portion of their countrymen is one 
of liberality and goodwill towards them, and that the danger 
of the future, as far as they are concerned, is not one between 
Protestant or Catholic, but one between belief in Christianity 
and blank infidelity. The recent discussion on the Bradlaugh 
case is an argument in point, and is but the foretaste of the 
inevitable conflict which will sooner or later engross general 
attention. 
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The theory of those who oppose us now is precisely the 
same as the theory of those who opposed Emancipation and 
the Tests’ Act, and every measure calculated to place the 
Catholic on a similar footing to his Protestant neighbour. It 
is a theory that goes to establish the monstrous doctrine that 
a Catholic who is sincere in his belief is bound to aim at the 
subversion of the Establishment in England, and that society 
is divided into two classes, those who would seek to support it, 
and those who would seek to destroy it. If we are asked when 
concession is to stop, we would say, it should stop precisely 
when necessity arising from public good requires the continuance 
of restriction. Exclusion is like war, justum quibus necessarium. 
If, for instance, there be any office the possession of which 
by a Catholic would be dangerous or injurious for the realm 
or Constitution of Great Britain, he should certainly be excluded 
from it, but unless any good cause can be shown to justify such 
exclusion, the exclusion is the relic of a spirit of bigotry. 

There can be no danger and no difficulty in a country like 
England in carrying out to the fullest extent the principles of 
religious equality. Split as it is into hundreds of sects, it would 
be a manifest injustice to exclude any. As Cardinal Manning 
has stated, its case is very different from that of Spain, or any 
country which has never lost the faith, When Catholic States 
have persecuted, they persecuted in favour of an ancient religion, 
which had been established in their country perhaps a thousand 
or fifteen hundred years, and which had long preserved the 
peace, order, and morality of their respective subjects, and when 
at the same time they saw that any attempt to alter their 
religion would unavoidably produce disorders and sanguinary 
contests amongst them. Whep Protestant States have per- 
secuted, they have acted in defiance of their first principles, 
and in favour of novel institutions, and when individual 
Protestants persecute, they also act in defiance of their first 
principles. They prove themselves incapable of upholding 
civil and religious liberty in its integrity, and they make it 
evident to the world that without the aid of the secular arm 
they cannot even maintain their original position. By their 
inconsistent conduct they not only put difficulties in the way 
of their Catholic fellow-countrymen, but they. place a very 
strong weapon in the hands of those who seek to overturn 
the whole fabric of Christianity. 


HENRY BELLINGHAM. 
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II.—REVIEWS. 


1. Roberti Grosseteste Episcopi quondam Lincolniensis Epistole. Edited by Henry 

Richards Luard. Roll Series. Longman, Green, and Co., 1861. 
IT is pleasant to believe that there was a time when men were 
good and the world went on happily. Many of us are apt 
to fancy the middle ages to have been sucha time. On second 
thoughts, however, we find we must own that King Stephen’s 
days in the twelfth century were days of calamity and misery ; 
nor can we find much to admire in the corrupt reign of Edward 
the Third; while in the fifteenth century the vices of the nation 
broke out into civil war. Thus we are driven to take our stand 
on the thirteenth century, the age of Magna Charta and Simon 
de Montfort, and of the first Edward, greatest of English kings. 
It is against this favoured century that I have a few stones 
to fling, not of mere malevolence, but in defence of our own 
time. 

St. Austin in his Commentary on the Sixty-fourth Psalm, 
says that Jerusalem and Babylon are types of two cities, both 
founded at the commencement of human history, both to stand 
side by side till the last day, then to be separated and put 
asunder. “These two cities are made by two loves: the love 
of God makes Jerusalem, the love of the world makes Babylon.” 
Jerusalem and Babylon represent the Church and the world. 
Divines distinguish between the body and soul of the Church. 
To the body of the Church belong all baptized persons who 
have not been separated from the society of the Church Catholic 
by any public act. To the soul of the Church belong all who 
belong to the body of it, and still keep their faith, as also all 
men whatsoever who are in the state of sanctifying grace. Thus 
there are men who belong to the body of the Church, and not 
to the soul of it, Catholics who have lost their faith, but are 
not publicly apostate nor excommunicate. Others belong to 
the soul of the Church, and not to the body, men who believe 
in God and love Him supremely, but through ignorance are not 
Catholic Christians. Baptized persons who hold the Catholic 
faith and publicly profess it in obedience to the authority of the 
visible Head of the Church on earth, belong both to the soul and 
body of the Church; and if they are at the same time in the 
state of grace, they are then the Church’s most genuine and 
living members. A man belongs to the world exactly in pro- 
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portion as he does not belong to the Church. Thus there are 
out and out worldlings, non-Catholics who live in sin; and next 
to them, Catholics who profess, but have ceased to believe ; 
lastly, there are those who belong in faith and profession to the 
‘Catholic Communion, but live in grievous violation of the 
Divine law. These last have all the essentials of Church 
membership, but not the integral perfection; and if they die 
in that state, they will be cut off from the body and soul of 
the Church for ever. 

In the middle ages the external profession of Catholic 
‘Christianity was a law which few could transgress with 
iimpunity in this world. Consequently the body of the Church 
ttook in well-nigh all the population of Europe, the Jews 
excepted. That there was withal a certain amount of secret 
unbelief is a fact the evidence of which at times created a 
panic among Church authorities. Still on the whole, Europe 
in the middle ages professed the Catholic faith with its lips, 
and likewise believed it at heart. But the precepts of the 
natural and Divine law which the Church promulgated were 
disregarded by multitudes. There is a tendency to consistency, 
by virtue of which a man is led gradually to degrade theory to 
the level of practice, and to cease to hold doctrines upon which 
he has ceased to act. It was this tendency, supervening upon 
the wicked lives of professing Catholics, that gave birth to what 
by a figure of speech is called the Reformation. And in a 
sense the disruption of so many members from the body of the 
Church, in the sixteenth century, was a reformation. It was 
a line of demarcation, plain and visible, drawn between the 
Church and the world. Babylon and Jerusalem, before that 
event, Had been as one city of_ contiguous houses, the beams 
of one running into the wall of another: the Reformation was 
an earthquake that parted them. Since that date the separation 
has gone on widening ; and in our own day the Commination 
Service on Garizim and Hebal is being rehearsed by mankind 
with this variation, that the curses of the world light where 
fall the blessings of the Church. Few men in modern England 
make public profession of the Catholic faith without believing 
in it. The spread of education operates with ever increasing 
effect to root out the faith of Christians whose works are evil. 

Men who, were they living in our time, would never set 
foot in a place of worship, men who would openly treat 
religion as a thing of the imagination and feelings, like 
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the taste for music, poetry, and scenery, such men in the 
thirteenth century were, according to the fashion of their 
times, professing Catholics. Such Babylonians made their 
way into Jerusalem, even to the very temple and sanctuary ; 
they crept into cloister and choir and preferment; they sat in 
cathedral, stalls ; they ministered at the altars of the Church; 
they were set over her as bishops and pastors. Their tribe 
is gone from her now. The Church of to-day sits in the dust 
of this world, humbled and purified. The splendours of the 
middle ages are faded from her brow: we need not regret them. 
It is good for us that God has humbled us that we may learn 
His justifications. 

This is how Bishop Grosseteste, of Lincoln, wrote of the 
thirteenth century in the middle year of the same: 


Touched with grief of heart within, and tormented even to the 
marrow of our spirit, we plainly discern that evils so manifold, so grave, 
so hideous, so foul, so atrocious, so criminal, so wicked, so sacrilegious, 
in the people redeemed by the Blood of Christ are universally present 
and inherent, from the neglect of rulers, from the carelessness of pastors, 
and what, alas! is more matter for weeping than for writing, from the 
ill-example and scandal that is rampant everywhere and shamelessly 
spreading on all sides; so that with despair we are altogether undone, 
and where to start to remedy these things we have absolutely no 
conception.! 


There is evidence to show that many of the clergy of that 
age were immoral, ignorant, engrossed in worldly affairs, plura- 
lists, or foreigners incompetent to serve an English cure. On 
the first head, it is only fair to observe that the zeal of the 
Reformers seems to have preserved every nauseous scrap and 
morsel of anecdote or ballad that could reflect on the morals of 
the priests and monks of yore. We have therefore abundant 
materials to frame an indictment on this head. We may wisely 
discard and disbelieve a certain amount: still a dark account 
remains. Giraldus Cambrensis, in the early years of the century, 
describes the canons of St. David’s as raising up a posterity of 
sons and daughters, who intermarried, the sons being inducted 
into their fathers’ canonries in the lifetime of the latter, in such 
manner that the father kept his seat in the chapter, and the son 
held the benefice.2 Elsewhere he says that it was the way of 
nearly all the parish priests in England to keep a wife. It is 


1 Grosseteste’s Letters, p. 440. Rolls Series. 
2 Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. iii. p. 128. Rolls Series. 
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a rule in reading Giraldus to reduce his universal propositions 
to particulars, and his plurals to singulars: still for all this 
reduction we fear that in this matter his statements are not far 
wrong. Cardinal Langton, in 1225, endeavoured to enforce the 
celibacy of the clergy, a procedure which gave rise to complaint 
and to many ribald songs. Bishop Grosseteste, in his Consti- 
tutions for the diocese of Lincoln, about 1238, says naively, and 
no doubt not unnecessarily, of beneficed clergymen and those 
in sacred orders: “Let none of them marry a wife.”* Wharton 
and others have defended the married English priests of this 
time by likening them to the modern Anglican clergy. Such 
a comparison is an insult to the latter, and no justification of 
the former. Marriage in an Anglican parsonage or deanery or 
episcopal palace is a thing honourable and undefiled, the first 
sacrament, we should say, which the contracting parties have 
received since their baptism. But the parties to the unhallowed 
unions that Giraldus speaks of, in the common opinion of 
the time, and therefore presumably in their own, certainly in 
the judgment of the Church which they served, were no better 
than fornicators and adulterers. There is less in common 
between an English archdeacon or rector of the nineteenth and 
one of the thirteenth century, than between a Norman baron 
and the courtly peer who to-day owns the old castle. There 
is the same hidden but momentous difference between them, 
which in the eyes of God marks the Protestant Cathedral from 
the building over the way, which the verger calls the Romish 
Mass-house. Giraldus’ friend Walter Mapes, Archdeacon of 
Oxford, expresses the feeling of his century about a married 
priest : 
, Mane surgens missam dicis, 
Corpus Christi benedicis, 
Post amplexus meretricis, 
Minus quam tu peccatricis. 


There were too many priests in England at the time for the 
work they did. Numbers had no cure of souls, and lived at 
large in the world with no ecclesiastical function to perform 
beyond saying Mass for the dead upon some foundation and 
reciting the Office. There were English prelates hasty in the 
laying on of hands. The monk Nigel, writing to William 
Longchamp of Ely, tells how a certain farmer procured ordi- 
nation at the hands of his diocesan by presenting a letter from 


3 Grosseteste’s Letters, p. 157. See Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, iii. p. 23. 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury, recommending in general terms 
the granting of the petitioner’s request. Giraldus says that the 
Welsh, Scotch, and Irish bishops were the refuge of candidates 
for Orders who had been rejected in England.® 

Learning could not be universal among a clergy so numerous, 
and in some instances so hastily promoted. Giraldus has many 
amusing stories of churchmen blundering in grammar. Arch- 
bishop Hubert of Canterbury was famous in the Papal Court for 
solecisms. Ignorance of a graver sort is presupposed in the 
admonitions which Grosseteste addresses to his parish priests, 
not to say Mass with vinegar, nor to set their deacons to hearing 
of confessions. The statute guwantum of theology he prescribes 
as follows: every parish priest is to know the Ten Command- 
ments, and what are the seven deadly sins; also, saltem 
simpliciter, the seven sacraments; and the requisites for the 
Sacrament of Penance, and the form of Baptism.® 

These evils of ignorance and vice rose from the lack of a 
special professional training for the clergy. The remedy was 
applied by the Council of Trent, in the Twenty-third Session, 
De Reformatione, cap. xviii. : 


Whereas the age of youth, if it be not rightly trained, is prone to the 
pursuit of worldly pleasures; and if it be not formed*to piety and 
religion from tender age, before the habit of vice engrosses the whole 
man, is never likely to persevere perfectly in ecclesiastical discipline, 
without a great and unusual assistance from God Almighty: the Holy 
Synod enacts that all cathedral and metropolitan churches, and churches 
greater than the aforesaid, according to the measure of their means and 
the size of the diocese, be bound to feed and religiously to educate and 
train in ecclesiastical discipline, a certain number of boys belonging to 
the city and diocese, or if they are not found there, to the province, in 
a college to be chosen by the Bishop near the said churches, or in some 
other suitable locality. 


Had this decree been made and executed in Grosseteste’s 
days, we might have been spared the Reformation. 

The same Council, Sess. xxiv. De Ref. cap. xvii. struck 
what has proved on the whole an effectual blow to the evil of 
pluralities, that is, of one clergyman holding two or more 
benefices, with cure of souls attached. Medieval pluralists multi- 
plied in spite of prohibitions, till they culminated in Thomas 


4 Satirical Poets of Twelfth Century, vol. i. p. 220. Rolls Series. 
5 Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. iii. p. 368. 
® Grosseteste’s Letters, pp. 155, seq. 
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Wolsey, who was at once Archbishop of York, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Abbot of St. Alban’s, farmed the revenues 
of Hereford and Worcester, and was pensioned handsomely 
out of Tournay and Toledo. Of ambitious clerks in the year 


1200, Nigel tells us: “Fifteen or twenty churches are not 
enough for them, but they must have a prebend in every 
cathedral church in the kingdom.”’’ Grosseteste in early life 


set an example for the correction of this abuse by resigning 
all his preferments but one. He afterwards refused to institute 
pluralists within his diocese. He likewise set himself very 
determinedly against clergymen exercising judicial functions in 
lay courts. When Henry the Third presented Robert Passelew 
to St. Peter's Church, Northampton, Grosseteste rejected him 
for being a forest judge. He drew up a memorial against the 
practice of abbots being appointed itinerant justices,® and 
besought the Papal Legate to stay the Abbot of Croyland 
from acting in that capacity.” 

The monk Nigel, writing to the Bishop of Ely, Chancellor 
to Richard the First, rates that prelate severely for entangling 
himself with secular businesses. William de Longchamp was a 
type of prelate not uncommon in his day. 


You promised [before your consecration] that you would ever 
devote yourself to the business of God, and stand aloof from earthly 
business and base gains. Is it doing the business of God to be seated 
at the King’s exchequer, auditing accounts and listening to conversation 
from daybreak till evening? Is this required for the fulness of the 
pontifical office? Is there no dining without this? There you are 
busy about cash payments, not about the salvation of souls; there you 
are getting money into the treasury, not rescuing sinners’ souls from the 
devil. Hardly for one or two days in the year, and then perhaps 
rather out of constraint than of choice, do you pay your bounden 
duty to the Church whereunto you are ordained Bishop; and at the 
exchequer you find it no burden, nay, a pleasure, to spend half the 
year. Ask any peasant, however simple and out-of-the-way, where my 
lord Bishop may be found: the answer is ready—Oh, he’s sitting at the 
exchequer ; or, He’s travelling on his Highness’ service. . . . With all 
due reverence, I repeat what I heard from some one in Normandy, that 
the bishops of our time, and the English bishops especially, haunt the 
King’s Court and his exchequer so officiously and so incessantly, that 
they seem to have been ordained lords of the treasury rather than 
dispensers of the mysteries of the Church of God. . . . See then how 


? Satirical Poets of Twelfth Century, vol. i. p. 177. 
8 Grosseteste’s Letters, p. 242. ® Jbid. pp. 205, seq. 10 Tbid, p. 262. 
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worthily they fulfil the ministry intrusted to them, who take the King’s 
Court for the Church, the table of the money-changer for the table of 
the Lord, and for the reading of the Old and New Testament the 
balancing of this year’s Budget and the last." 


Longchamp no doubt would have replied, that he was doing 
the business of God at the Exchequer, maintaining justice, and 
protecting Church property against rapacious barons and 
unprincipled lawyers, a work not less holy, and far more useful, 
than giving Confirmation and preaching plain sermons to rustics 
in the fens of Cambridgeshire. A correct statement, and a valid 
excuse for a cleric preferring the care of the King’s money-bags 
to a mitre. But why ever take the bishopric ? why espouse the 
Church of Ely ? why become answerable to God for the souls of 
Cambridge rustics, when a more important charge required 
continual attention at Westminster ?™ 

Much as Catholics to-day desire the reconciliation and re- 
union of Church and State, they do not want to bring back 
the middle ages. They do not wish to see the high offices 
of the State filled by Churchmen. They care not ever again 
to see Catholic bishops in the House of Lords. The baronial 
prelate and prince-bishop in England is an institution as obso- 
lete as chain-armour. Needful in its day, it had its incon- 
veniences, it hampered the pastor as bishop of souls. Now 
that the laity have taken the lead in political and social science, 
a prelate like William of Ely, or Hugh and Antony of Durham, 
must be for all future ages an undesirable anachronism.” 

It is in the thirteenth century that the appointment of 
Italians to English benefices became common. It must be 
observed that Italians were not greater strangers to the mass 
of the people than were the Norman-French ecclesiastics of the 
two preceding centuries. The Italians, however, were strangers 
to all parties in the kingdom, and they were apt to cry for the 
wool without knowing the sheep’s face. Bishop Grosseteste of 
Lincoln, by his opposition to these appointments, has gained 
more credit than he would have coveted from Protestant 


li Satirical Poets of Twelfth Century, vol. i. pp. 202, 203. 

12 Ely was a small diocese having a chapter of monks and monastery attached to 
the cathedral. The prior and his monks perhaps managed the diocese fairly well by 
themselves. 

13 St. Hugh of Lincoln used to say that a bishop in his time (1135—1200) only 
differed from a lay-judge in never having any recess. He discharged his forensic 
duties out of obedience to the Pope, looking to Heaven for excuse rather than for 
reward (Magna Vita, pp. 299, 301. Rolls Series). 
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posterity. He was ready to admit an Italian to hold an English 
benefice without knowing the language, provided the party 
consented to reside on his cure, and give edification. So Friar 
Thomas de Eccleston informs us. 


He (Grosseteste) told Friar J. de Dya to get him six or seven fit 
clerks from his parts, that he might benefice them in his church, that 
they might preach by example though they did not know English. 
Hence it is clear that his rejection of Cardinals’ nephews and persons 
whom the Pope instituted, was not for their ignorance of English, but 
for their seeking only temporal profit. 


The writer goes on to relate how, when a foreign cleric was 
presented him by a Cardinal, Grosseteste would go on his knees, 
strike his breast, and begin his confession to the presentee in 
English. 

Grosseteste admitted to the full the power of the Pope to 
dispose of vacant benefices by Papal provisions. He contended 
only that this power might be, and sometimes was, abused in 
the exercise. He writes to the Cardinal Legate Otho in 1238: 


I know, and know truly, that this is the power of my Lord the Pope 
and of the Holy Roman Church, that it can freely dispose of all 
ecclesiastical benefices. I know also that whoever abuses this power 
builds for the fire of hell.}° 


The Papacy would not be, as it is, the most tremendous 
burden on earth, if the Pope were divinely preserved from ever 
making a mistake in the conduct of business, or committing 
a sin by abuse of his power. Catholics are not bound to 
uphold every Papal act in history as wise, considerate, or even 
justifiable. We read with wonder and sorrow how four Italian 
absentee’ in succession filled the see of Worcester from 1497 
to 1535. But at that time the Pope was fain to appoint prelates 
upon the King’s nomination."° Things were not quite come to 
to that pass in the thirteenth century. 

A celebrated case of a Papal provision in 1253 has won 
for Robert Grosseteste a reputation as though his life were “a 
mythic embodying of the principle of opposition to the See 
of St. Peter.”!" Such certainly is the idea conveyed by the 
narrative of Matthew Paris. But when we turn from that anti- 

14 Monumenta Franciscana, p. 64. Rolls Series. 
15 Grosseteste’s Letters, p. 145. 


36 Stubbs, Constitutional History, iii. p. 317. 
37 Lives of English Saints, St. Richard of Chichester, p. 115. 
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Roman historian to Grosseteste’s own letters, we get a different 
impression. He writes in 1246 to Heriry the Third about a 
tax which Innocent the Fourth had levied on the English clergy: 


We are compelled: by the authority and command of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, to disobey whom is as the sin of idolatry. 


He says of the Pope, then engaged in the struggle with 
Frederick the Second : 


We behold our spiritual father and mother, whom incomparably 
more than our fleshly parents we are bound to honour, obey, and 
reverence, and succour in his need, we see him exiled, persecuted, 
despoiled and destitute; if then we help him not, it is certain that we 
transgress the Lord’s command of honouring parents, and shall not be 
long-lived upon the earth.!* 


In 1253 this same Pope, Innocent the Fourth, collated his 
nephew, Frederick di Lavagna, to a canonry in Lincoln 
Cathedral. He committed the execution of this provision to 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury and to “Master Innocent, our 
Notary in England.” But old Bishop Robert waxed wroth, and 
wrote the Archdeacon and Master Innocent the following 
“sharpe pistle.” 

Robert, by Divine permission, Bishop of Lincoln, to the Archdeacon 
of Canterbury and Master Innocent, Notary of our Lord the Pope, 
greeting and benediction. 


He rehearses the Papal letter, and continues : 


Your discretion must know that I obey the Apostolic commands 
with all filial affection, devoutly and reverently ; moreover, jealous of 
my Father’s honour, I set my face against and oppose whatever is 
opposed to the Apostolic commands; for both to one act and the 
other I am bound equally and alike by the command of God. The 
Apostolic commands are not and cannot be otherwise than in agreement 
and conformity with the doctrine of the Apostles, and of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Master and Lord of the Apostles, Whose figure and person our 
Lord the Pope bears above all others in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. . . . 
I say, then, that the tenour of the aforesaid letter is not in accord with 
Apostolic holiness, but exceedingly discordant and out of harmony 
with it. 


He then dilates with scholastic verbosity upon the sinfulness 
of putting improper persons in charge of souls. He concludes : 

Wherefore, reverend sirs, by the debt of obedience and fidelity 
which I owe to the Apostolic See as to both my parents . . . filially 


18 Grosseteste’s Letters, p. 341; cf. p. 144. 
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and obediently I disobey, contradict, and rebel. ... The Holy 
Apostolic See is powerful unto edification, and not unto destruction ; 
for this is the plenitude of power, to be able to do all things unto 
edification. But these provisions, as they are called, are not unto 
edification, but unto destruction manifest. Therefore the Blessed 
Apostolic See cannot issue them: for flesh and blood, which shall not 
possess the Kingdom of God, hath revealed them, and not the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ Who is in Heaven.!® 


This letter met the Pope’s eye, but there is no evidence that 
he took any measures against the writer.” 
Suave mari magno turbantibus zthera ventis 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem, 
Non quia vexari quemquam’st jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est. 

In this spirit we have been looking on at the labours and 
griefs of the Church in England six centuries ago. We our- 
selves are far from land and comfortable security ; but the evils 
of the thirteenth century are not our evils, and it is sweet 
deliverance to be free from them. In those days the sun of 
worldly wealth and honour and power beat upon the Church : 
now is the hour of the keen north wind and bleak poverty and 
chill contempt. But the Church for that has wrapped closer 
around her the livery of her Spouse, purity and unearthliness ; 
and she walks forward stronger in the storm. It is the world 
that has suffered. That multitude of half-hearted, weakling 
souls, who in the middle ages clung to the skirts of the Church, 
and who, small credit to their mother in life, were saved by the 
graces which she procured them at their last hour—that 
multitude is fallen off from her. Year by year, in oné land 
and another, the ground is slipping from under the feet of 
Babylonian Christians. - JOSEPH RICKABY. 

19 Grosseteste’s Letters, pp. 432—7. Matthew Paris, Historia Anglorum, vol. iii. 
p- 140, Rolls Series, gives this letter, and says that Grosseteste wrote it to Pope Innocent. 
Accordingly it stands in the Rolls edition of the Letters with the singular title, Rodertus 
Lincolniensis Episcopus magistro Innocentio domino Pape salutem et benedictionem. 
No bishop, least of all the ceremonious and phrase-loving Grosseteste, ever wrote to 
the Pope, or to any fellow-bishop, in that style, or ever forgot that ‘‘that which is 
less is blessed by the better.” For Grosseteste’s way of beginning his letters to the 
Pope, see his Letters, pp. 123, 179, 248, 260, 328, 338, and to other bishops, pp. 
101, 120, 188, 297, 300. A glance at the text and note of the Rolls edition of the 
Letters, p. 432, will show that Matthew Paris’s blunder arose from a confusion of 
Master Innocent, the Notary, with his namesake the Pope. The address, reverendi 
domint (p. 436), shows clearly that the letter was written to the Notary and to 
the Archdeacon. A Bishop writing to a Papal official, may use strong language 
which would be unbearable if written directly to the Vicar of Christ. 

2° Grosseteste’s Letters, Preface, p. Ixxxi. note. 
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2. Lbernia Ignatiana. Seu Ibernorum Societatis Jesu Patrum Monumenta collecta 
. a P. Edmundo Hogan. Tomus primus MDXL.—MDCVII. 

The primary purpose of the work of which we greet with joy , 
the first volume is expressed in the motto of the title-page: 
Colligite que superaverunt fragmenta ne percant. Like the now 
well-known Records of the English Province it is designed to 
help the labours of a future historian; but it differs from that 
valuable collection in two important respects: it is written in © 
Latin, and it is arranged in strict chronological sequence. The 
Records are distinctly intended as /émoires pour servir ; whereas 
lbernia Ignatiana is that and something more. It is, if the 
first volume be a fair sample, a history capable of further 
elaboration, but complete in itself. A consecutive compilation 
presents both advantages and disadvantages. It enables a 
reader to grasp more readily the main order of events, but it 
does not lend itself so easily to the insertion of interesting 
documents ; for it not unfrequently happens that characteristic 
anecdotes, precious letters, family traditions, local particulars 
come to the knowledge of an editor as the direct consequence of 
the increased interest which he has been able to create by 
putting his previous knowledge into print. With more of 
arrangement there can scarcely fail to be less of elasticity ; but 
it will always be possible to preserve in appendices or supple- 
mentary volumes addenda of all kinds, which either arrived too 
late for incorporation in the text, or for any other reason, could 
not be made to take their natural place in history. 

The connection of the Society of Jesus with Irish Catholicity 
dates from the lifetime of its Founder. In March, 1640, before 
the Confirmation of the Order, St. Ignatius, in a letter to his 
brother Bertram of Loyola, in which he commends Francis 
Xavier to his care, speaks of having to send missioners to 
Ireland ; and by a Brief dated the 24th of April, 1541, Paul the 
Third appointed John Codurius and Alphonsus Salmeron. Four 
months later John Codurius died. It is believed with good 
reason that St. Ignatius saw his soul carried into Heaven, as 
had happened before at the death of John Hozes. St. Ignatius 
was walking in silence with a companion to the Church of 
St. Peter’s on the Janiculum, to say Mass there for the sick 
brother. Suddenly he turned and said: “Let us go home, 
Codurius is dead.” Afterwards, writing to Blessed Peter Faber 
to announce his death, he said that a religious man, recollected 
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in prayer, had seen the soul of Codurius, shining with light, 
carried to join the angels in Heaven. 

Paschasius Brouet was chosen to fill the vacant place. 
This first mission was not fruitful, except in examples of high 
virtue. The presence of the Fathers was made a pretext for 
increased severity of persecution, so that the object of their 
visit was frustrated. The Holy Father had sent them to console 
his afflicted children in Ireland, and he therefore recalled them 
when he found that their longer stay would but aggravate the 
distress which he sought to assuage. 

After an interval of eighteen years Father David Wolfe was 
sent over by Pius the Fourth with all the powers of an Apostolic 
Nuncio. The Holy Father had desired to raise him to the 
episcopate, but yielded to the urgent remonstrance of the second 
General of the Society of Jesus, James Laynez. In the year 
1564, Archbishop Creagh of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland, 
applied to Pius the Fourth for faculties for a University, to be 
placed under the care of Father Wolfe. He obtained his 
request, as he himself tells us in a beautiful letter written from 
_the Tower of London, where he was imprisoned for the faith at 
the same time that Father Wolfe was lodged, for the same 
cause, in a dark underground dungeon in Dublin Castle. It 
would be thought in these less fervent days that the petition for 
a University was a little premature. The Primate says: “That 
which I proposed, namely, that certain religious Fathers should 
by Apostolic authority open schools and establish an academy 
in Ireland with all possible speed, I have begun—not I, but the 
Lord—and, as far as in me lies, it has been brought to a 
conclusion, for Pius the Fourth has of his own accord granted 
all that I desired.” This holy Primate had made a retreat in the 
Jesuit College of Louvain, and nevér lost his love of the Society 
of Jesus till his martyrdom by poison in the Tower of London 
after eighteen years of imprisonment for Christ. 

The fact. that this chronicle is written in Latin will neces- 
sarily narrow the circle of its readers, but for all who, knowing 
that language care to follow the history of the preservation of 
the faith in Ireland through days of savage persecution, and for 
all who take a special interest in the work which has been done 
by the Society of Jesus, there is much in this opening volume 
of Jbernia Ignatiana which will repay the reading. Many 
familiar names are scattered through its pages, and many names 
that ought to be known are redeemed from undeserved neglect. 
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The heroes of the Catholic Church are of all historic personages 
the most worthy of consideration, because their greatness is not 
spoiled by the promptings of selfish ambition. 





3. The Life of Rv. Charles Nerinckx : with a chapter on the early Catholic Missions 


of Kentucky. By Rev. Camillus P. Maes. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke and Co., 1880. , 


The name of Nerinckx is in lasting benediction among the ~ 
Catholics of London. The subject of the biography here pro- 
posed to the notice of our readers was an elder brother of 
the John Henry Nerinckx, whose memory still hangs in its 
odour of sanctity round the now venerable Church of St. 
Aloysius, built by him at Somers Town. Both these good 
priests were illustrious examples of the grand old Flemish 
training which formed many apostolic labourers of the true 
Catholic stamp, indefatigable and most unpretending, with a 
faith that seemed above temptation and a will that never 
faltered. Charles Nerinckx was born at Herffelingen, in 
Brabant, in 1761, and was the eldest of fourteen children. 
His happy parents gave three sons and three daughters to the 
service of God in religious life. Peter Joseph, the second son 
(born 1763, died 1796), joined the Congregation of the Brothers 
of Charity. John Henry (born 1776, died 1855) entered the 
Novitiate of the Capuchins at the age of fifteen, but before 
the end of his probation was driven from the monastery with 
the rest of his religious brethren by the French Directory, 
which, having the same views about liberty as M. Freycinet’s 
supporters, could carry out those views without the tiresome 
ceremonial which public opinion makes necessary in these days. 
Instead of saying “Please permit us to enter your house and 
eject you, or we shall have to send for a locksmith ;” the earlier 
Republicans said: “Fly for your lives, while we confiscate your 
coods.” 

Charles, after a brilliant college course, was ordained in 1785. 
He became parish priest of Everberg-Meerbeke in 1794. Three 
years later, having refused to take the Constitutional oath, he 
was forced to hide himself from the vengeance of the Govern- 
ment. In 1804 he offered his services to Bishop Carroll of 
Baltimore, and from that time his life belongs to the history 
of the Church in the United States. He died in 1824, 
bequeathing as his most precious gift to the cause of American 
Catholicity, the Congregation of Sisters of Loretto, which he 
had founded. 
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III.—NOTICES. 

1. Caroline von Linsingen and King William the Foarth. Un- 
published Love-Letters discovered among the literary remains of Baron 
Reichenbach. Translated . . . by Theophilus G. Arundel. London: 
W. Swann, Sonnenschein, and Allen, 1880.—A very romantic and most 
improbable story, of which the translator casts all the responsibility 
upon the editor, while the editor withholds his name till he can see 
what verdict is pronounced upon the book, wears a suspicious appear- 
ance; and the cautious “public” will do well to think twice before 
believing any portion of a narrative, gravely injurious to the reputation 
of both the hero and the heroine. The latter, of whom it is said that 
her letters present (p. 4) “the majestic portrait of a noble German 
woman ;” in whom (p. 34) “we detect a character that stands superior 
to the things of this world ;” a character to which “the heavenly is all, 
the earthly as nought,” actually marries again (p. 145) in the lifetime 
of her husband. ‘There might be moré excuse for her if she had lived 
in England now, for the wicked English law of Divorce has for its first 
effect caused great obtuseness of mental sight and obliquity of moral 
sense in things matrimonial. 


2. A History of Design in Painted Glass. By N. H. J. 
Westlake, F.S.A. Patt EL, vo. & James Parker and Co.— 
Mr. Westlake’s two numbers of a //istory of Design in Painted Glass, 
give not only a history, but a kind of grammar of the art. Every one 
who is interested in Gothic architecture has felt the want of such a 
book. Even those who, with ever so little knowledge of architecture, 
visit our restored churches, or churches intended to be in the style of 
our forefathers, groan over what they feel to be mistakes, reminding 
them of a discord in music. Many of these discords are in our modern 
painted windows ; and the discord may be in the design and colours of 
the window, or in the fact that the window itself is uncongenial to the 
building in which it is found. When Roberts, whose pictures of church 
interiors are so beautiful, saw the restoration of Glasgow Cathedral— 
that is to say, the removal of the old divisions which made it into three 
aisles—he said that the nave made an open desolation; the pulpit 
placed where the high altar had been was “the abomination of deso- 
lation ;” and the windows filled with Munich glass seemed to cry out, 
“Now you should build another Cathedral for these windows.” ‘The 
Cathedral of Cologne is a good deal spoiled by incongruous painted 
windows. If we are to improve in these things, we must study carefully 
such a book as Mr. Westlake offers to us. We hope he will in future 
numbers disclose the meaning of some old painted windows in parti- 
cular, as PP. Martin and Cahier have explained one of the windows of 
Bourges. We shall be especially grateful if Mr. Westlake w:!l examine 
for us the Fairford windows, so heavily discussed in a war of letters in 
the Zimes some years since, and, again, the windows in the Church of 
St. George at St. Neot’s in Cornwall. 
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